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ENGLISH AND AMERICAN DICTIONARIES 


Have been published or revised and given to the public within 
recent months to so great an extent, that there is left no excuse for 
bad spelling, improper pronunciation, or use of wrong words. 
Above all others, in point of greatest use to the greatest number of 
people, stands the unrivalled ‘“‘ Hanpy CiLarENnpon.” It is the 
multum tin parvo which has been so oft referred to, but so seldom 
realized. Here you have a work by scholars, one that you can 
trust on every occasion tor spelling and pronunciation, and, if you 
do not need dive too deeply, you will find it meets all your wants 
for definition. [t is no catch-penny, but a standard little work of 
inestimable value to all who can not at any moment open a big 
quarto or a four-volumed imperial,—and who can? The most ap- 
preciative friends and customers of the “ Little (‘lerendon” are 
those who possess the largest and best lexicons. They say that 
the resources of this book are wonderful, and that small and cheap 
as it is, it has saved them a great deal of heavy lifting. 

The usefulness and success of the Clarendon have been so 
great, and it has done so much for those that have made its ac- 
quaintance, that it is deserving of special notice and commenda- 
tion to the multitudes who wish to save time and money, and con- 
sult their constant convenience in the library, boudoir, or count- 
Na or wherever the English language is read, written, or 
spoken. 

The CLARENDON DicTionaRY is a 16mo. volume of 372 pages, 
neatly printed and handsomely bound. Specimens by mail, 45 cts, 
The publishers invite correspondence with a view of supplyin 
schools with this Dictionary, or Maury’s Geographies an al 
Maps. Send for the Maury Pamphlet and clenaiaga 

UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


19 MurRRAy STREET, New YorK. 
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1. Mechanically unsurpassed. 


2, Embraces all the recent discoveries in Physiography, Hydrog- 
raphy, Meteorology, Terrestrial Magnetism and Vulcanology. The 
maps and charts have been compiled from original sources. 


3, While the easy style, graphic description, and the special 
arrangement of subjects adapt it especially for use in grammar 
schools, it will be found equally adapted fur use in high and 
normal schools. 

4. A feature of special interest will be the Record of Recent 
Geographical Discoveries which contains brief accounts of the 
explorations of De Long, Greeley, and others. 

5. Prof. Monteith, from long experience as a teacher and au- 
thor, has the faculty of making his books teachable, clear, and 
comprehensive: ~ 

Specimen pages forwarded on application. Address the publishers, 

A. Ss. BARNES & COQO., 


New York and Chicago. 
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SoME men seem to think the world has got 
to stop advancing, and since it doesn’t stop, as 
they think it ought to, they put obstacles in 
the way to make it behave itself and keep 
still. But the world of thought and matter 
moves, It willmove. Motion, not rest, is the 
law of the universe. Rest is death. Motion 
is life. It is a sign of healthy life that educa- 
tional thought is quickening its motion. The 
winter of sleep is nearly over, the summer is 
upon us. We are glad we have lived to 
see this day ! 





It has before been suggested in the Jour- 
NAL that the educating years are divided 
into five periods—the Home, Kindergarten, 
Primary, Advanced Primary, High School 
and College periods. The Home period con- 
sists of four years; the Kindergarten, of two; 
the Primary, of three; the Advanced, of four; 
the High School, of three; the College, of four. 
All these terms are used, except that the 


meaningless term “(Grammar School” is re- 
tained. Then the naming of the grades 
should correspond with the years; the child 
when born is in the ‘first grade;” in twelfth 
month he can enter the “second grade,” and 
soon. When a boy is of the age of four he 
should be taught concerning the subjects of 
the “fourth grade,” etc. Here isa field for 
our teachers. 


Two young men left college ten years 
ago ; one became a teacher, the other a law- 
yer, and both in the same town. The latter 
isa man of influence ; the former is hardly 
heard of. Why is this? In the college, 
the former was the most promising man, 

Let us see what course each has taken. 
One reads about his profession constantly; 
the opinions of authorities on new points of 
law are carefully scanned ; every new book 
of “reports” is bought ; he debates with his 
peers day by day ; he looks to see what the 
public are thinking about. 

The other reads nothing about education— 
his profession ; he knows nothing about the 
opinions of the men of higher rank than him- 
self in his profession ; he buys no book on edu- 
cation ; he never meets with his peers and 
debates upon educational questions,—why 
should he? he considers these all settled 
long ago; he does not interest himself in 
the affairs that the public are interested in. 
Such a man cannot but go backward. 

That the teacher goes backward is usually 
conceded, and it is supposed to be caused by 
his profession, but that is a mistake. It is 
caused by the neglect of those means that 
the wise lawyer, physician, or minister uses. 
There have been physicians that played 
chess or dominoes in their offices, waiting 
for patients—these never succeed. The 
teacher must do something beside hear les- 
sons at school, and eat and sleep at his 
boarding-house. 








WE frequently read the questions: ‘“Why 
not prevent? Why protect?” There are 
thousands of evils that cannot be up-rooted. 
It would be well if they could be extermin- 
ated, but they cannot be. The presence of 
sin must be acknowledged. Stopping to in- 
quire how it came about that sin exists, will 
not help the matter. When a burning build- 
ing cannot be saved, the only duty remain- 
ing is to keep the fire from spreading—in 
other words, the duty of protection. Reform 
is slow, protection is immediate. Reform 
will regenerate the world and bring ina new 
era; protection, in the meantime, will keep 
many from needing to be reformed. Pro- 
tection is the right arm of reform. Nearly 
all the forces of good are protective in their 
nature. Temperance Societies, Benevolent 
Associations, Police Patrols, Dikes, Fire Ex- 
tinguishers, are among a few of this class. 
The influences that reach down to the root 
of human nature and regenerate it, are very 
few. It is not an easy task to change the 
disposition of even a child, but it is easy to 





will greatly modify its life, and keep it from 
making moral shipwreck of itself and others. 
Teachers should understand that we are what 
we are; not so much from the force of heredi- 
tary traits, as through the influence of 
motives. Itis safe to say that ninety-five 
per cent of what every grown person is, has 
been determined through the force of early 
influences. It is for this reason the work of 
early training has been considered, through 
all the ages, so overwhelmingly important. 





** Exc.LusivE of private charity, the city 
of New York now expends nearly $2,000,000 
annually to maintain pauper children.” 

Notice the amount—two millions of dol- 
lars—annually, in one city. Ten millions in 
five years. For what? To maintain pauper 
children. Why pauper? Because thei 
parents are criminal, or drunken, or out- 
casts. How came all this burden upon our 
city? Ignorance generated and sin brought 
forth the vile brood. Who pays the money 
to maintain them ? The industrious and 
honest portion of community. How came 
they industrious and honest? Virtue was 
their parent, and intelligence and education 
their nurses. 

I, Pauperism is the tax ignorance lays 
upon intelligence. 

II. The tax must be paid by the laboring 
classes. Trade can only exist while profits 
are realized. All taxes are estimated as part 
of the cost of production; afterward the 
profit must be added, and this is the lowest 
wholesale price. The people pay the tax. 
lt makes every yard of cloth, every pound 
of sugar and tea, and every barrel of flour 
higher than it otherwise would be. The poor 
people are least able to bear this burden, 
but they feel it the keenest. 

III. Intelligence and virtue are our safe- 
guards. They are economizers, friends of 
the laboring man, uplifters, unifiers of so- 
ciety. They prolong life, add to the num- 
ber of happy families, and make existence 
worth living. 

IV. The only remedy for pauperism is in 
educated rightness. We cannot legislate it 
out of the land. It will multiply and increase 
like the lice of Egypt, in spite of laws of ut- 
most perfection. Educate! How? By free 
kindergartens in all our cities. By industria' 
training in all our graded schools. By plac 
ing teachers, not sticks, in every district 
school in the land. 

Educate the heart, head, and muscle, 
Make children thrifty. Educate them into, 
not out of a love for work, and then give 
them brains knowing how to guide the eye 
and hand in honest toil, to profitable and 
independent labor. 

We conclude that pauperism must come 
to an end in our country if we are to pros- 
per. To thisend, unnecessary burdens must 
be removed, and the necessary products of 
the country must be sold as cheap as possi- 


ble. Honesty, temperance, virtue, and in- 
telligence must increase. Dishonest prac- 
tices, stock bling, extravagance, and 





throw around it such guards and motives as 


intemperance must be guillotined, 


an Cao Nees 
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A PRIMA ry teacher for a pleasant school is wanted. 
Salary $300. 5 
THe long expected ‘‘ Quincy Methods” is now 
ready. The large first edition is already nearly ex- 
hausted. 





The next meeting of the National Educational 
Association will be held at Saratoga, July 14-18. 
A thousand boarding places in the city can be ob- 
tained at $1.00 a day. 





CorrroTion: ‘Suitable Songs for Young Chil- 
dren,” (March 7th ScHoot Journat.) The 17th 
line should read ‘‘(2) Those which at the same time 
have the best influence.” Same was omitted, mak- 
ing wrong sense. 








Ex-PRESIDENT ARTHUR has made a good Presi- 
dent, and retires without blot or serious blunder in 
his official record. President Cleveland enters up- 
on his official life with quiet dignity and promise 
of efficiency. His public utterances indicate a 
clear head and an honest heart. 


THE most notable educational events of the past 
week in the cities of New York and Brooklyn were 
the lectures of Col. Parker. A full outline of his 
address in New York is given in this week’s Jour- 
NAL, reported by Mr. Shaw of Yonkers. It is well 
worthy a careful reading. 








Tue Tribune says: ‘‘Perhaps there can be no 
scheme of education devised that will cure inher- 
ent ‘‘ cussedness.” ‘‘ Perhaps ?” There is a mighty 
possibility in that word. In this day of improve- 
ment no one can tell what wonderful inventions 
may be brought to light—even a system of educa- 
tion to cure inborn, inbred, and constitutional 
‘*cussedness.” Perhaps ? 





““CoL, ParKer’s so-called ‘new education’ is 
dead now. He has killed it by the unwarrantable 
use of the expression a vocabulary of words.”— 
The American Teacher. 

Will the ‘‘ Teacher” give us the date of the fu- 
neral exercises. There are several principal 
mourners anxiously waiting to know. 





THe New York State Reading Circle is now fully 
organized; circulars and blank applications are 
ready, and will be forwarded promptly on applica- 
tion to the Secretary, Jerome Allen, 25 Clinton 
Place, N. Y. The outline for the first six months is 
light, but there should be no delay in getting to 
work. It is not necessary to be a resident of N. Y. 
State in order to join the circle. The doors are 
wide open for all who wish to enter. 





Who ever knew of a really first-class writer al- 
lowing himself to be hired to write exclusively for 
one paper—unless he was a salaried member of the 
editorial! staff. Think of Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
or William D. Howells, or John G. Whittier limit- 
ing themselves in this way ? Yet an educational 
journal tries to do this. ‘‘Mr.—— wants me to 
write exclusively for his paper.” Isn’t it ridicu- 
lous! ‘‘Write solely for this paper ;” doesn’t recom- 
mend any article or any man to us. 


‘THERE is no new education. Methods and theo- 
ries and practices spring up, flourish and fade; 
they continually change, but education is forever 
the same.” So says “Old Fogy” in Educational 
News Allright, dear old brother,—all right—we 
agree with you. There is nothing new. Electricity, 
water, iron, gold, silver, wood, are all old—old as 
the creative act of the First Omnipotent Cause. 
The new ways of the present era are deceptions and 
shams. There are no new ways of doing things; 
no railroads, telegraphs, engines, electrical inven- 
tions. It is alla delusion. The schools of today 
are just like the schools of the middle ages. There 
are no improved text-books,’ no new ways of teach- 
ing the mind to think; no better apparatus; no new 
school buildings, in which the comfort and lives of 
pupils are better cared for than formerly. There 
are no new normal schools and institutes, and no 
new educational papers. Yes, dear ‘Old Fogy,” 





let us fight it out on this line, if it takes the rest 
of the century. We are with you for truth. 





THE following is the substance of a circular 
authorized by the State Board. It presents in 
brief all the information needed: 

1, A three years’ course of study, which will re- 
quire, daily, not more than thirty minutes. Itwill 
comprise studies not included in the ordinary 
academic course, and will relate to the History and 
Science of Education, the Art and Theory of Teach- 
ing, and the Art of School Government; in fact, all 
that will enable a teacher to become a student of 
professional literature. 

2. There will be semi-annual written examina- 
tions, under the management of some County Com- 
missionsr, or City Superintendent. The questions 
to be answered on these occasions will be prepared 
by the State Board, and sent to the Commissioner. 
Examination answers will be sent to the Secretary 
of the Board, and examined by him. The questions 
will be simple—not puzzling—but thorough. The 
work will require attention and care, but not more 
than any teacher ought to be willing to bestow in 
obtaining thateknowledge which should form the 
necessary part of a teacher’s preparation. At the 
close of the three years’ course, a diploma will be 
given the successful candidates. It is expected 
that this diploma will possess a legal character, 
equal to a State certificate. 

3. Any teacher, or other person in the State of 
New York may become a member of tiiis Circle by 
forwarding his name to his County Commissioner 
or City Superintendent, and paying each year a 
fee of 50 cents, which will be sent to the State Board, 
and expended by it. The books adopted for the 
first six months’ course are: Payne’s “ Lectures 
on the Science of Education.” which can be ob- 
tained by members only, in paper covers, for 45 
cents—bound in cloth, 87 cents, by mail, postpaid, 
of your commissioner, bookseller, or the publish- 
ers; and brief outlines of the Life and Methods of 
Pestalozzi and Freebel, as found in the Chautauqua 
course. These can be obtained for 10 cents each. 
If a number club together, special prices can be 
made, provided the volumes are sent by express. 

The 50 cents you pay will be forwarded to Supt. 
Edward Smith, Treasurer, Syracuse, N, Y. There 
are no salaried offices, and no money will be paid 
out except by order of the State Board at one of 
its regular meetings. 

Local Circles in towns, cities, or districts, should 
be formed, each with a leader and secretary. Meet- 
ings should be held once in two weeks for confer- 
ence and review, and once in six weeks for thorough 
written tests—work to be examined by some per- 
son previously appointed. Such meetings and 
voluntary criticisms will greatly aid in preparation 
for the semi-annual examinations. 

The members of the State Board are: President, 
Supt. 8. A. Ellis, ex-officio, Rochester, (Prest. N. Y. 
State Teachers’ Association); Treasurer, Supt. 
Edward Smith, Syracuse; Com. E. J. Smith, Forest- 
ville, Chautauqua Co.; Com. Geo. V. Chapin, 
Chapinville, Ontario Co.; Com. L. T. Cole, Port 
Leyden, Lewis Co.; Com. J. R. Cole, Williams- 
town, Oswego Co.; Com. C. E. Hawkins, ex-officio, 
(Inspector of Teachers’ Classes in Academies), 
Albany; Principal W. J. Milne, State Normal 
School, Geneseo. Professor Eugene Bouton, State 
Institute Conductor, Albany; Secretary, Jerome 
Allen, 25 Clinton Place, New York. 





Mr. E. R. SHaw of Yonkers, who reported Col. 
Parker’s lecture at Chickering Hall, says of it: 

‘The applause that came as the lecturer finished 
was general ard sincere. He had touched pro- 
foundly the audience he dreaded; yet Col. Parker 
was not at his best on Saturday. At no time can 
he be called an orator. Indeed his limitations asa 
speaker are soon evident. Epigrammatic to a con- 
siderable extent in the statement of his thought, 
and at times, seemingly paradoxical, it is now and 
then difficult for those hearing him for the first or 
second time to get clearly the ideas he is present- 
ing. At such points it is for these rather an ap- 





prehension of his thought. But taking him as he 





is, and even as he was on Saturday, pleading for 
the child and the progress of child teaching with 
an ardor rarely possessed, opening up vistas into 
which one feels teaching will yet pass, revealing 
here and there truth that teachers must yet in- 
herit, convincing all of what lies just beyond, 
while often times great tides of feeling, surging up 
within him, catch and check bim in his very ut- 
terance—taking him thus, may not be what is 
termed oratory, but it is something more—it is in- 
spiration to those who hear him. It impresses you 
with the dignity of teaching; you make new reso- 
lutions, and there is aroused within you a new 
power and a lofty appreciation of the responsibiliy 
and of.the mission of your work. 

**Not only on Saturday last, but whenever Col. 
Parker speaks upon teaching, he condemns in 
strong terms whatever he believes to be untrue. 


He is an iconoclast with traditions, methods 01. 


plans, which his keen insight convinces him dwarf 
and hinder the natural development of all the pu- 
pil’s faculties. He pleads for freedom in teaching, 
and power to adapt all instruction to the child's 
needs; and, therefore, does he condemn methods 
in themselves. Were he to give us methods, he 
would cease to do for education what he is doing. 
“Not yet, however, do teachers fully see and re- 
alize his aim. The demand is still largely for 
methods and plans—something to imitate. He is 
beset by this very thing. While another class, 
with the narrow logic of the schoolmaster, say : 
Formulate this for us, and then we will consider 
and, perchance, accept it.” Should he do this, 
could he do this, his power as an apostle would 
cease, and he would sink to that dreary level from 
which he is trying to lift us, and we are trying to 
rise. 
‘* And furthermore, the reason why Col. Parker 
to-day leads the educational thought of America is 
because of his faith in the child and its possibilities, 
because of his deep love and reverence for teach- 
ing as the greatest means of development for the 
child, because he is impelled in this love by a mar- 
vellous intuition ; because he is a devout searcher 
for truth, and with all, a man of great and rare 
courage.” 





NORMAL TEACHING. 


A LESSON IN PAPER FOLDING. 


Given by Miss Wrison, Cook Co.- Normal School, and reported 
by I. W. Fitch. 


Each pupil is handed a piece of colored paper, 4 
by 4 inches in size. 

T. Place the piece of paper on your desk, so that 
one edge will be straight with the front edge of 
your desk. Fold the front edge of the paper (the 
edge next the pupil) over so that it will lie exactly 
along the back edge of the paper. Tell me some- 
thing. 

Eddie. I have an oblong. 

Fred I see two long edges, and two short edges. 

T. Fold your paper from right to left, so that the 
right edge will lie exactly along the left edge. Un- 
fold your papers. Tell me something. 

P. 1 see four little squares, and four little corners. 

Another Pupil. Each little square has four cor- 
ners and four edges. 

T. Open your papers again. Fold the front edge 
so that it will lie exactly along the crease in the 
center of the paper, extending from left to right. 
Fold the back edge so as to lie exactly along the 
crease in the center of the paper, extending from 
left to right. Fold the right edge over to the crease 
in the center. Take the left edge and fold it over 
to the center. Tell me what you have. 

Robbie. I have four little squares. 

Willie. My little squares have four corners. 

Katie. My little squares have each four corners. 

T. Show me the upper right hand corner, (all 
point to it). The upper left hand corner, (all point). 
Slip your finger under the upper right hana cor- 
ner and push the paper out as far as it will go, then 
crease it. Do the same with the upper left hand 
corner. Crease well. How many have done s0! 
Those who did not do as directed may ‘try again. 
(directions are repeated.) Tell me what you have. 


[Continued on Page 166.) 
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For the SohuUL JUTRNAL, 


A MODEL SCHOOL HOUSE. 





We take great pleasure in presenting to the read- 
ers of the JourNnaL the plan of a most beautiful 
school building. It has several features of great 
excellence. 

The design is unique. The old barn-like ap- 
pearance of the ordinary country school house has 
disappeared, and in its place we have a school cot- 
tage, tasteful and inviting. 

Its ventilation is as nearly perfect as a school 
house can be made, without resorting to expensive 
heating apparatus. The stove is out of the way, 
near the wood-shed door. Under it enters cold air, 
passing up through flues in the centre. It is so 
constructed that pupils can warm their feet with- 
out at all coming in contact with this draft. The 
registers A, A, A, A, A, connected with the venti- 
lating flue (which is heated by the chimney), are 
continually drawing off the foul air, keeping up a 
constant circulation, and warming the floor at the 
Same time. There can be no cold feet. 

The outside is covered with shingles and siding, 
stained with a rich russet brown of creosote stains, 
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G round plan, 


one coat of which ‘lasts for ever,” and costs one- 
fifth as much as paint. 

The ceiling is finished as indicated in Fig. 1, 
battened and covered with the same kind of stain- 
ing as the outside. The boards of the ceiling need 
not be planed; in fact, it would add to the charac- 
ter of the room if they should not be smooth, as 
they would not reflect the light so readily. 

The iight is on the back and side of the pupils, 
The teacher’s desk is in full view of the doors; not 
between them, as 1n the old plans of country school 
houses. The schoo] house stands on the street: 
the play-ground is behind the building. protected 
from the street. This can be arranged differently, 
if cesired. It can be built for about $1,000. 

In artistic appearance, lighting, heating, ventila- 
tion, position of teacher's desk, means of ingress 
and egress, this school house, in our opinion, comes 
as‘hearly to a perfect model as it is possible for the 
money it costs There is no comparison between 
this beautiful building and the old dry goods boxes, 
found everywhere in the country and smaller 
villages. 

Messrs. Rossiter & Wright, 149! Broadway, New 
York, the architects and designers of this, building, 


r+. School Room . ‘J 
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deserve great praise for the skill they have dis- 
played. They are the architects of several of the 
best school buildings in the country ; among which 
is the fine High School building, at Newburgh, N. 
Y. They will be glad to furnish full working 
specifications to any who may desire to put up this 
Model School House, in any part.of the country. 





You will not be sorry for hearing before judg- 
ing. 

For thinking before speaking. 

For holding an angry tongue. ; 

For not stooping the ear to a tale-bearer. 

For disbelieving most of the ill-reports. 

For being kind to the distressed. 

For being patient toward everybody. 

For doing good to all men. 

For asking pardon for all wrongs. 

For speaking evil of no one. 

For being courteous to all. 





FRUGALILY is the daughter of prudence, the sis- H 
ter of temperance. and the parent of liberty. ; 


Laws are like cobwebs, which may catch small a 








flies, but let wasps and hornets break through. 
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Gracie. I have a cup and saucer, (turning the 
tigure upside down). 

T. All hold up your cups and saucers. 
something else your paper looks like. 

Freddie. My paper’s got the shape of a Fort 
Wayne smoke-stack. 

T. What do you mean? 

Freddie. Why, the engine smoke-stack on the 
Fort Wayne railroad. 

Willie. I have a boat. 

Gracie, (turning the figure upside down). I have 
a house. 

This finishes the lesson and all are allowed to 
keep their papers. 

The average age of the children is eight years. 
The purposes of the lesson were to lead to observe, 
to use correct language, to study form, and to 
think. 


Tell me 


PRIMARY READING LESSON. 
Given by Miss MALEY. 

Pictures of a Cart, a Watch, a Sled, a big Glass, 
a little Glass, a big Fish, and a little Fish, were 
drawn upon the black-board in the presence of the 
class. All of these words were somewhat familiar 
to the pupils. The sentence, ‘‘I see a cart,” was 
written by the teacher upon the blackboard. The 
children read the sentence, pointing to the picture 
of the cart. Then the sentences: ‘This is a 
watch,” ‘‘I see a cart and a little sled,” “‘Is thata 
big fish?” (pointing to the little fish), ‘‘ No, that is 
a little fish, and (pointing to the other picture of a 
fish) this is a big fish,” ‘‘I see a little glass and a 
big glass,” and ‘‘I see a little white sled,” were 
written upon the blackboard. At the proper time 
each drawing was referred to. 

The teacher requested the children to shut their 
eyes. She then drew the picture of a little girl 
seated on the sled, and wrote the sentence: ‘‘I see a 
little girl on a white sled.” The children opened 
their eyes and were told to look for something new 
among the pictures, and to find the story about it. 
They found the picture of the sled and eagerly read 
the story. 

The new words taught in this lesson, were, ‘‘ big,” 
introduced incidentally with ‘‘little,” in the sen- 
tences (called stories), and ‘‘cup.” A picture of a 
cup was drawn. This was instantly recognized. 
The word ‘‘cup” was then written by itself, and 
afterwards used-in the sentences, which were read 
by the children: ‘‘Where is the cup?” “There it 
is.” ‘Is thecup white?” ‘‘Yes, the cup is white.” 
and ‘“‘I see the little white cup.” 

The grade and ages of the pupils are the same as 
in preceeding lesson. The time of the lesson was 
fifteen minutes. 

The purposes of the lesson were to practice on 
words somewhat familiar; to learn the new words 
“big” and ‘‘cup;” to read in natural tones, and to 
make the proper association of the oral word with 
the written word in the shortest space of time, this 
iatter purpose being attained more readily by 
means of exciting the emotions through the 
pictures. 

A LESSON IN FRACTIONS. 

The teacher hands to each pupil a piece of white 
paper, all the pieces of uniform size. 

T. Fold your papers into halves. Open your 
papers and fold them into thirds. Crease well. 
Open your papers. What do you see? 

P. I see that three-sixths make one-half of a 
whole thing. 

2d P. I see that two-sixths make one-third of a 
whole thing. 

3d P. I see that four-sixths make two-thirds of 
a whole thing. 

Each pupil, while answering, has illustrated his 
vtatement by pointing to the proper divisions, as 
shown on his piece of paper. 

T. Fold your papers into fourths. 
What do you see? 

Frank. I see twelve equal parts of a whole thing. 

T. What do you call one of those parts? 

Frank. A twelfth. 

John. I see that six-twelfths make one-half of a 
whole thing. 

Jennie. I see that four-twelfths make one-third 
of a whole thing. 


Unfold them. 


Mary. I see that three-twelfths make one-fourth 
of a whole thing. 

T. Can you see nothing else? 

Frank. Oh, yes! I see that two-twelfths make 
one-sixth, and that six of these sixths make a whole 
thing. 

T. You have all done well. Now, I am going to 
ask you a hard question. Tell me how many whole 
things, or parts of whole things, one-half, one-third 
and one fourth will make. Find out by looking at 
your papers. When you have found an answer 
write it on a piece of paper and hand it to me. 

All are busily engaged for some time. At last 
all have handed in their answers. 

T. John says thirteen-twelfths, and all the rest 
say thirteen-twelfths. How many can show me 
from their papers whether this answer is correct 
or not? [All hands goup.] Frank may try. 

Frank, rising with paper in hand, says, (pointing 
to the half of his paper, as indicated by a crease), 
in one half are six twelfths, and,- (pointing to one- 
fourth of his paper), in onefourth there are 
three twelfths, and, (pointing to one-third of his 
paper), in one-third there are four-twelfths. Ihave 
six-twelfths, three-twelfths, and four-twelfths, 
which together make thirteen-twelfths. That takes 
all the twelfths on my paper, and one from Bob’s 
paper. 

The above lesson was for a class that had been 
“through fractions,” (?) but who could not see the 
real things. Query.—Are there any pupils in the 
land who can say } x | x }=,°, x , x ,4=}3 or 1,4, 
but who can not for their lives illustrate the same 
by means of objects? 

The following programs, copied from the black- 
boards in their respective rooms, may be of some 
service: 

FIRST PRIMARY ROOM—THREE CLASSES, A. M. 
9.0C - 9.10 o’clock.—Opening exercises, (singing 
with instrument, and Lord’s Prayer). 

9.10 - 9 25.—Part of pupils read. A part copy 
sentences on slates. 

9.25 - 9.40.—Pupils of preceding period, reverse 
the work. 

9.40 - 9.55.—One class reads; two classes have 
busy work at their seats. 

9.55 - 10.10.—Number lesson for one class. 

10.10. - 10.15.—Calisthenics, marching, etc., or 
recess out of doors, (dependent on the weather and 
seat work). 

10.15 — 10.30.—Number lesson for one elass. 

10.30 — 10.40.—Number lesson for one class. 

10.40 — 10.45.—Prepare for practice work. [The 
pupils are sent to classes in different parts of the 
building, and taught by the practice teachers for 
one hour. ] 

11.45 - 12.00.—Language lesson to all. 

P. M. 

1.30 - 1.55.—Write the letter ‘‘i” on slates. 

1.45 — 1.55.—Seat work for all in paper folding. 

1.55 - 2.10.—Reading by two separate classes— 
two teachers. 

2.10 - 2.25.—Reading by one class. 

2.25 — 2.30 —Examine seat work, and change it. 

2.30 — 245.—One class, in number. 

2.45 — 2.55.—Examine, and change seat work. 

2.45 - 3.10.—One class, in number. 

3.10 - 3.30.—Painting on Mondays and Thursdays. 
Paper folding on Tuesdays and Wednesdays. 

Notre.—Where specific work for each class has 
not been named, it is to be understood that the un- 
named classes are busy at their seats with ‘‘ busy- 
work.” This consists of a variety of devices with 
splints, colored sticks, marks on slates, beans, 
beads, colored paper, etc. 

SECOND PRIMARY ROOM, A. M. 

9.00 - 9.15.—Opening exercises. 

9.15 — 9.40. --Oral number, class 1; classes 2 and 3 
writing letters. 

9.40 - 10.05.—Oral number, class 2; class 1 write 
letters; class 3 copy sentences; class 3, Wednes- 
days, paint. 

10.05 — 10.30.—Oral number, class 3; class 1 paint, 
class 2 copy sentences. 

10.30 — 10.40.—Pen movement, all. 
10.40 —- 11.40.—Practice work. [See do. in pre- 





ceding program. } 


P. M. 

1.30 - 1.50.—Written language, one class; two 
classes copy numbers. 

1.50 - 2.10.—Reading, one class; one class, copy 
numbers; one class, busy-work,—variety- 

2.10 — 2.30.--Rea.ling, one class; two classes, 
busy-work. 

2.30 - 2.55. -Language, all. 

2.55 - 3.10.—Dictation work, two classes; one 
class read. ° 

3.10 - 3.30.--Form lessons, two classes; one class 
read. 





For THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


DEVELOPMENT. 


SECOND STAGE. 
(Mind Article No, XX VI.) 
In the more recent Mind Articles we have con. 
sidered : 
How the Mind Grows; 
Development, First Stage ; 
Imagination during the Second Stage of 
Child Life ; 
Imagination in the Primary Stage; 
Imagination in its Maturity. 

THERE ARE FOUR DISTINCT STAGES OF DEVELOP. 
MENT IN THE LIFE OF A HUMAN BEING. 

During the first stage the pereeptive faculties 
predominate. They are the following: Sensation, 
Perception, Attention, Observation, Retention, 
Primitive Judgment or intuitive perception. 

During the second stage the conceptive faculties 
predominate. These are also called the represent- 
ative faculties. They are the following: Memory, 
Imitation, Conception, Imagination, Association, 
Recollection, Representation as exhibited in lan- 
guage, Primitive Judgment associated with Con- 
ception. 

During the third stage, the knowing faculties pre- 
dominate. These are the following: Abstraction, 
Classification, Generalization, Explicit Compan- 
son, Composition and Analysis, Judgment. 

During the fourth stage the reasoning fac- 
ulties are in their perfection. These are, Reason 
exercised in Demonstr.tion, Induction, Explicit 
Observation, Reflection, and Speculative thinking. 

THE TIME OF SCHOOL EDUCATION, as to age, may 
be divided into five periods: 

1. Infancy, extending to four years. 

2. Early childhood, extending to about seven 
years. 

3. Childhood, extending to about ten years. 

4. Early youth, to about fourteen years. 

5. Youth, to manhood. 

During these periods, whatever is accomplished 
by the schools must be done. After these eras have 
passed, the learner passes into the large schoul of 
the world, and carries the forces of home and 
school into the varied experiences of actual life. 


DURING THE SECOND STAGE OF SCHOOL LIFE THE 
MEMORY NEEDS SPECIAL ATTENTION. 

It has often been said that memory is the art of 
attention. Tate goes so far as to say that ‘if we 
take care to engage the attention, we may safely 
leave the memory to take care of itself.” 

Memory is to a great degree independent of the 
will. 

We cannot directy will to remember; only by 
the power of association can a desired subject be 
recalled. 

It is worse than useless to say to a child, * You 
know ;” “Think hard;” ** You must remember.” 
If the child’s life depended on recalling certain 
facts, a scolding or a whipping would only hasten 
his end. The memory, more than any other fac 
ulty, is destroyed by nervous excitement. Cool, 
collected children have the most reliable meme 
ries. Calm measures and quiet influences 
strengthen this power; opposite forces weaken it. 

This faculty is more dependent on the condition 
of the stomach than any other. 

Some may be disposed to smile at this statement. 
but, nevertheless, it is true that almost without 
exception persons with disordered stomachs have 
poor memories, especially of dates and names. |t 
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the school day that require an effort of the techni- 
cal memory. 

There are two kinds ef memory: first, of facts 
and dates in their exact order ; second, that which 
js based on judgment and proper classification. 
The first is called a local memory, and indicates no 
power of mind. It may be found in almost idiots. 
Blind Tom, the musical prodigy, has this sort of 
memory, almost to perfection. Young children 
often have great power of remembering unmeaning 
words and figures. This is generally considered 
an indication of mental power, but it may indicate 
its absence. 

The second kind of memory is that which serves 
the uses of thinking and deciding. 

The greatest error of modern education, during 
the second stage of child life, consists in consider- 
ing that most of the time must be spent in storing 
the mind with useful knowledge. It seems to be 
thought that if the verbal memory be made strong 
the rest of the mind will take care of itself. 

Tate says, “THIS IS A GROSS ERROR IN EDUCATION. 
A mere verbal memory is not of the greatest im- 
portance; in reality, it is of very little account in 
the developmert of the other powers of the mind. 
Newton and Shakespeare were neither remarkable 
for extraordinary learning, nor for unusual pow- 
ers of memory. Men who are prodigies in this re- 
spect are never otherwise distinguished for intel- 
lectual strength; their minds become so loaded 
with the ideas of others as to render them incapa- 
ble of exercising any independent thought.” 

The old text-book question-and-answer method of 
the middle ages has come down to us, and is cher- 
ished in many schools, while alchemy and astrol- 
ogy, its twin sisters, have been, long ago, relegated 
to oblivion. A good verbal memory is a god pos- 
session; but judgment based on comparison, the 
power of drawing conclusions, and the faculty of 
quick and accurate sight, is infinitely more valu- 
able. Tate says with great truth, ‘‘ that boy whose 
memory is cultivated at the expense of his judg- 
ment cannot become a really useful member of so- 
ciety.” This isa fact which cannot too often be 
repeated and too generally believed. 





For The 8CHOOL JOURNAL 
MIND QUESTIONS. 


(See JOURNAL Feb. 7.) 

1. What is the active faculty during the first 
period of child growth? Whatis perception? What 
is observation? 

2. What does observation include? 
reason of your answer. 

3. What is the first work of the teacher? 
must comparison begin from the first? 

1. How does primitive judgment differ from 
mature judgment? 

5. Why is it necessary for the child to come to 
some definite conclusion concerning his own obser- 
vations? In what way can this be done? 

6. What is memory, and what is not memory? 
What is often mistaken for memory? Has the 
parrot amemory? Why? 

7. State the true nature of memory and conception. 





Show the 


Why 





IN a recent number of an educational paper there 
is an article on the teaching of physiology and hy- 
giene in which the following lucid example is held 
up as a model: 

‘“The human body, 
What is that ? 

The mechanically-devised case which holds and 
obeys the mind.” 

We can somewhat realize the remark of the au- 
thor when he says: 

“ After that the wonderfulness and the interest- 
imgness of the human body will be so plain that 
the study of its construction will be a delight.” 

PRINCIPLES.—Ideas before words. 

Objects before names. 

Thoughts before sentences. 

Knowledge before definitions. 

Things before their symbols. 

The concrete before the abstract. 
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THE A BC OF NUMBER.—NO. V. 





By Miss E. M. Reep, New Haven, Conn. 


‘** We will do some buying and selling to-day. 
Look over the goods, and tell me what there is to 
sell,” 

Boxes of matches (empty boxes) ; thimbles (clay) ; 
marbles (clay); spools of thread (empty spools) ; 
lozenges (paste board disks); sticks of candy (col- 
ored sticks); pencils; papers of pins; papers of 
needles; pinballs; apples, pears, plums, grapes, 
peaches, oranges (clay); hat-pins (splints); pens, 
toy watches, toy tools (paper); postage stamps, 
pictures, cards, sand-paper, blotting-paper, tissue- 
paper, narrow ribbon, narrow lace, newspapers, 
envelopes, star books, pencil tablets. 

‘**George may be salesman, and set his own prices, 
but he is not to charge more than 15 cents for any 
article.” 

TEACHER.—Nellie may run to the store, and buy 
a thimble for herself, and a paper of No. 10 needles 
for me. (She is given a ten-cent piece). 

NELLIE at the store.—I wish for a thimble for 
myself, and a paper of No. 10 needles. 

SALEsSMAN.—Thimble two cents, needles five cents, 
and three cents, are ten cents. 

T.—Frank may buy a small bottle of ink and a 
half-dozen pens. (Frank is given a five-cent piece 
and two three-cent pieces.) 

FRANK —I wich for a bottle of ink and a half- 
dozen pens. 

53.—Bottle of ink five cents, pens five cents, and 
one cent, are eleven cents. 

T.—Harry may buy two sheets of coarse sand- 
paper, and this morning’s paper. (Harry is given 
a five-cent piece and two two-cent pieces.) 

S.—Two sheets of sand-paper, four cents, and the 
newspaper three cents, and two cents, are nine 
cents. 

T.—Annie may buy three two-cent postage 
stamps, and two sheets of white tissue paper. (An- 
nie is given four three-cent pieces.) 

S.—Three two-cent stamps, six cents, two sheets 
of tissue paper, four cents, and two cents, are 


‘| twelve cents. 


T.—Willie may buy a half-dozen apples and three 
peaches. (Willie is given two threes and a five.) 

S.—Six apples, three cents; three peaches, six 
cents, and two cents, are eleven cents. 

T.—Nettie may buy what she wishes to buy, and 
tell me about it afterwards. (Nettie is given some 
money.) 

T.—Henry may buy anything he wants, and tell 
me about it afterwards. Joe may buy two sticks 
of candy and a watch. Tell me about the pur- 
chase when you return. 

Each child tells me about his purchase after he 
returns. This exercise will require some tact on 
the teacher’s part at first, that it may run smooth- 
ly; but after a few exercises the children will price 
the goods fairly, and count out change in a busi- 
ness-like way. The exercise tests the children’s 
power to apply their knowledge of number, ac- 
quaints them with prices of small articles, and 
gives practice in handling money. 

The prices of the different articles may be writ- 
ten upon the board before the class exercise, thus: 


Oranges, .05 Paper of pins, _.06 
Apples, 02 Thimbles, .02 
Grapes, .03 Ribbon per yd., .05 
Pin-balls, .05 Paper of needles, .10 


Lead-pencils, .05 Hat-pins, .02 

These are not arithmetic diversions, but legiti- 
mate means of training to a knowledge of num- 
bers. 

I attach great importance to applied number. 
Nice little problems about articles the children 
themselves buy, about things they see and do, 
about facts in nature, as the number of toes a cat 
has, the number of wings which a butterfly has, 
the number of legs a fly has; about numbers 
applied arbitrarily, as the days in a week, the 
things in a dozen, the things in a score, the sheets 





of paper in a quire, the months in a year, the gills 
in a pint, pints in a quart, quarts in a gallon, ina 
peck, in a bushel. 

I have selected a few which I have heard: 

If I tell John to lower half the windows in this 
room, how many will he lower? 

If you have three holidays in the winter term, 
and two in the summer term, how many holidays 
do you have in both terms? 

If Mary writes three words, rubs out two words, 
and then writes three more words, 
words will she have to show me? 

If Annie, Jennie, and Ned keep their hands under 
the table, how many hands are hidden away? 

If Harry, Jennie, Robert, and Frank stand 
squarely upon two feet, how many feet will rest 
nicely upon the floor? 

If there are four persons in your family. but one 
goes away to visit, and two of your friends come 
to visit you, then one of these goes away, how 
many persons will there be in your family? 

If you have four errands to do, and forget half 
of them, how many do you remember? 

If you drop six kernels of corn into each hill, and 
a worm eats one, a crow eats two, and one dies, 
how many are left to grow? 

One mile is half the distance I walk every pleas- 
ant day. How far do I usually walk? 

If you owe me six cents, and pay me in two-cent 
pieces, how many two-cent pieces do you give 
me ? 

If George writes the word ‘‘cup” six times, erases 
the word twice, and writes it over again, how 
many times does he write the word / 

My watch loses six seconds a day, and my bro 
ther’s watch gains two seconds a day. If the 
watches are together one morning, how much will 
they differ in time the next morning ? 

Ifa boy earns two cents a day, Tuesdays and 
Fridays, and one cent for each of the other days, 
how many cents will he earn during the week ? 

What three unequal pieces of money make six 
cents? 

A coffee-cup holds two gills. 
make a pint ? 

If your hat, coat, and book are lying on the chair, 
and your rubbers, mittens, and boots are scattered 
about on the floor, how many things must you 
pick up? 

Examples like these make children think before 
they act, cultivate reason, impress facts, awaken 
interest, and put knowledge in a form to use. Their 
office is not solely to test for facts. They furnish 
the best opportunity for understanding language, 
and for showing power to reason. I never aim to 
make the conditions puzzling, but give fair and 
open questions. I always require the problem to 
be illustrated when there is any hesitation in under- 
standing it. I believe in a great amount of illus- 
trative work to show me whatthe children are 
thinking about, and to help the child to think more 
clearly. 

In all work with numbers, proceed by steps, fol- 
lowing the law of dependence and of simplicity. It 
is not always best to finish one subject befere tak- 
ing up another. It is certainly very much simpler to 
take the first step in addition, in subtraction, and 
in multiplication, before taking the second step in 
addition; very much simpler to take some steps in 
fractions and in mensuration and in denominate 
numbers, before taking all the steps under the four 
fundamental rules. 

Many books give quite clearly the different points 
under a single subject in their order, but I know 
of none which gives subjects in the order in which 
you will want to present them, if you make a 
logical analysis of the subject of number, for teach- 
ing. So you have chiefly to depend upon your 
own study. 

There is no text-book calculated to be of much 
help to the child during the first four years. He 
needs none in recitation, and the work which he 
does by himself is represented by figures, 80 a 
book which contains a great deal of number work 
expressed in figures, and in the last part some ex- 
amples, with blanks for figures, which figures he 


how many 


How many cupfuls 


is to supply, and then solve the problems, is the 
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only one which he can use. Such a book would 
greatly aid the teacher in the matter of time. 

Notation and numeration are taught step by step, 
as occasion requires, and the principles acquired 
gradually, without effort on the part of the child. 

No subject offers so many opportunities for men- 
tal activity to children just beginning school life, 
as simple number. In no subject is it possible to 
lead them to do, to talk, and to think, as in num- 
ber. Every lesson makes a special demand upon 
their powers of close attention and of quick re- 
sponse. There is no subject that they enjoy more, 
none they take more pride in studying. 

Do not forget that tact enters into all work, and 
that no one of the suggestions made will be of 
value without it. Tact is born of sympathy, and 
sympathy is the kingdom of heaven in all teaching. 
Seek it first, and all other things shall be added 
unto you. There is no child but is responsive to 
our perzonal interest in him, and there are few 
children who will be interested in their work with- 
out it. 
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EASY EXPERIMENTS.—NO. V. 


By G. Dauuas LIND, M.D.. Central Normal College, 
Danville, Ind. 


See suggestions to teachersin No. ITV. By proper 
questions, you should be able to obtain results and 
principles from pupils. 

EXPERIMENT 13. (SEE EXP. 12.) 

Materials used.—A dinner plate, or shallow tin 
pan. Twosmall panes of window glass. A little 
water colored with red ink. - 

Manipulation.—Pour the colored water in the 
plate. Place the panes of glass with their surfaces 
together (kept slightly apart at one vertical edge 
by a bit of paper,) upright, with the edges on the 
water. ° 

Result.—The water will rise between the panes 
of glass, highest where the space is the smallest, 
and if the surfaces of the glass «re perfectly level, 
the water will form a regular curve from the highest 
to the lowest part. 

Principle.—Capillary attraction causes the liquid 
to rise on the surfaces of solids. In this case the 
two surfaces being near together, they aid each 
other in overcoming the forces of gravity and co- 
hesion which tend to keep the liquid down. 

Caution. —See that the surfaces of the panes of 
glass are perfectly clean. 

Note,—Call attention to the common examples of 
capillary attraction, as oil rising in the lamp-wick, 
water in a sponge, etc. The wick of a lamp should 
always be turned down when noé burning, so that 
the oil may not be carried up and run over the 
edge of the tube and down upon the outside of the 
lamp. In dry weather, when the sun has evapo- 
rated the moisture from the surface of the earth, 
water rises from the damp earth beneath by capil- 


lary attraction. 
EXPERIMENT 14, 


Materials used.—Two or three common small 
sewing needles. A little oil or grease of any kind. 
A glass of water. 

Manipulation.—Oil the needles,‘or if they are 
very small, they will get sufficiently oiled by roll- 
ing them in the hand, from the oil glands of the 
skin. Launch them carefully upon the surface of 
the water in the glass, taking care that the point 
or head does not go into the water first. A broad 
knife blade or flat piece of metal may be used to 
launch.them. 

Result.—Instead of sinking, the needles will float 
upon the water. A slight depression may be ob- 
served around each needle. 

Explanation.—The oil will not mix with the 


water, but forms a film which acts like a little boat 
to hold the needles. 


Principles.--There is no cohesion between the 
oil and water. The particles of oil cohere to each 
other, and form the boat. The oil coheres to the 
needle, and prevents the adhesion of the water to 
the needle. 

Note.--Pupils may be surprised to see needles 
floating on water. Explain that the needle does 
not really float, but the pellicle of oil in which it 
lies; the case is the same as if a n were 
put in alittle boat made of cork. 


For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
A TEMPERANCE LESSON. 
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( try to drown trouble in drink? 

instigate riots? 

disturb the peace? 

assault defenseless women and chil- 
dren? 

drivel and chatter, and make them- 
selves voluntary idiots? 

become a shame to those who care for 
them, and disgrace themselves? 

Who j have unexplained broken legs or black 
eyes? 

go to sleep on the rail-road track, or 
walk overboard into the river? 

have red eyes, blotched faces, and a 
disreputable appearance? 

become tramps, beggars and outcasts? 

fill prisons, poor-houses, insane asy- 
lums, and hospitals? 

ends his miserable course on the gal- 

( lows? 





Il. 


{tarry long at the wiae do not tarry 
long in the positions of trust and 
| responsibility to which they may 
have previously attained. 
go to seek the saloon, the grog-shop, 
the pool room—any of the spots 
where King Alcohol rules—are 
making friends with their worst 
enemy. 
| consent to look upon the wine are al- 
ready in the greatest peril. 
your back on the enemy. Do not 
THEY WHo { stay within his reach. Flee for 
| your life. 
are wise will see in the red tinge of the 
wine that giveth its color to the 
cup the glare of a danger signal. 
| In exchange for that same red 
poison, how many men have given 
the ruddy heart-blood of their im- 
mortal lives! 
| watch the wine that ‘‘moveth itself 
| aright,” may, if they will. see the 
serpent coiling and uncoiling him- 
| self in the bottom of the glass. 
rit 


( the serpent that seemed at first a harm- 
less curiosity coiled in the bottom 
of the glass, stings many a soul 

unto death. 

| he who aroused his pravien through 
wine-drinking follows the stran 
woman unto his destruction. e 
downward road is double-tracked, 

and drunkenness and licentious 

ness conduct their business in very 
close alliance 

| thine heart shall utter perverse things. 

For him who would save you from 
the drink demon you will have 
ouly curses. 

you who figure as a moderate drinker 

now, may beasodden wretch seek- 
ing for your drunken slumber 
some spot of deadly danger, ‘as 
he that lieth down to sleep in the 
midst of the sea.” 

having. lowered yourself below the 

level of a brute. you will have 
more than a brutish insensibility 
to pain. 

- | your only deep desire will be for liquor, 
your only permanent resolve that 
you will be sober as little as pos- 
sible, your only progress a sinking 
from one debauch into another and 
then another, a sinking downward 
rt and downward. 


A PLANT LESSON. 


| 
| 
| 


At Last } 








GENERAL EXERCISE. 

Purpose of the Lesson.—1. To arouse thought in 
the pupils, and lead them to its expression. 

2. To discover what the children know about the 
beginning of plant life. 

3. To create an interest in growing things. 

Preparation made by the teacher.—Providing a 
box of earth, a basket of objects, and making the 
outline of the lesson. 

Preparation made by the pupils.—All their pre- 
vious observations concerning things that grow. 

Plan of the Lesson.—1. Have the children name 
the objects. 

2. Have the children plant the objects. 

8. Have the children make a distinction between 





things that have life and those that have not. 


4. Draw from the children the conditions of 
growth. 

5. Interest them in nature, so that they will wish 
to care for plants. , 

6. Get the children to bring more boxes, that 
every row may have a garden. 

THE LESSON. 


(The teacher stands before her table with a smal] 
shallow basket in her hand, in which are various 
objects ; on the table is a wooden box, about fifteen 
inches long by ten wide, and five inches high, filled 
with earth.) 

Teacher. See what I have in this basket! 
ry may come out and tell me. 

Harry There is a horse-chestnut, a rubber ball, 
a shell, some beans, some corn, a pen, some apple- 
seeds and an acorn. [Harry returns to his seat. | 

T. What have I in this box on the table, Susie? 

Susie. Some dirt. 

T. Does any one know where I got it ? 

Several voices (instantly). Joe brought it. 

T. Where do think he got it ? 

A child. At home. 

Another child. In his father’s garden. 

A little girl (adds importantly). I saw him dig- 
ing it up. 

T. Did you get it in the garden, Joe ? 

Joe (proudly). Yes’m. 

T. What do you think I want it for, children ’ 

Children. To put flowers in. To plant things 
in 


Har- 


T. Viltell you. Iam going to make a garden, 
and I am going to plant in it some of the things 
that are in this basket. Those who see anything 
here which will grow if I plant it in my garden, 
may raise their hands. (Hands go up all over the 
room.] Annie. 

Annie. Horse-chestnuts. 

T. How do you know. 

Annie. I haveseen horse-chestnut trees growing. 

T. ‘What do you say, Frank ? 

Frank. I've seen little tiny horse-chestnut trees 
just coming out of the seeds. 

T. I will let Eddie plant the horse-chestnut. 
[Eddie comes out, his face all aglow with pleasure, 
digs a hole in the earth with his fingers, and puts 
the horse-chestnut into it, watched with breathless 
interest by every child in the room.] Lucy may 
find something else to plant. [Lucy comes out, se- 
lects corn and beans, and holds them up so that the 
children can see.] Why do you take those ? 

Lucy. Because my papa plants them in his gar- 
den. 

T. Then I'll let you plant them in my garden. 
[This Lucy does, while the class observe her atten- 
tively.] Anything more in the basket that will 
grow? Maggie. [Maggie picks out the apple-seeds. | 
You may plant them. [She does so.] Richard may 
plant something else. [Richard takes the acorn. 
Here some hands are raised.} Mary has something 
to say. What is it? 

Mary. I saw some acorns when I was coming to 
school to-day, and there were some little acorn 
trees coming out of them. 

T. Who ever saw anything like that? [Many 
signify by uplifted hands that they bave.] Who 
will find one and bring it to me to morrow? [A 
general show of hands, and the teacher adds im- 
pressively—] I shall expect it.* (Richard, who 
had been standing with the acorn in his hand, lis- 
tening, now proceeds to plant it.) Charley may 
plant something in my garden, too. (Charley 
comes up boldly and looks in the basket. } 

Charley. There isn’t anything here to plant. 

T. There is a shell, Charley. 

Charley. That won’t grow. 

T. Well, here are a ball and a pen. 

Charley. But those won’t grow either. 

T. (to class) Do you think that Charley knows 
about these? Wouldn't it be just as well to plant 
them as the other things we’ve put in the garden! 
Children (chorus). No, they wuuldn’t grow. 


* There was an oak tree just back of the school-house and the 
next morning the teacher’s table was covered with acorns in every 
stage of growth, from the swollen, unbroken shell to the acorn 





plant three or four inches long, with mud‘ to match. 
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T. Will the things you have planted in this box 
of earth grow ? 

Children (again in a chorus, and decidedly). 
Yes’m. ‘ 

T. Very well. I'll put the box ihto this cup- 
poard (a dark closet), and leave it till next week, 
then we will look and see what a pretty garden we 
have. 

Children (instantly). 
the window. P 

T. (calmly astonished, and with great simplicity). 
Why? 

A voice. Soit will have the light. 

Another voice. So the sun can shire on it. 

T. If the sun shines on it the earth will dry up. 

Children. You will have to water it. 

T. It might forget to water it. 

Several voices. Ill remember it! I'll tell you! 

T. I think I'll give this box to the first row to 
take care of, and if I can get another box of earth 
to-morrow, I'll give if to some other row. 

Voices. I'll bring& box! Iwill! Ican! 
got one at home like that! 

T. Very well; then each row can have a garden, 
and now this is what we willsing: ‘‘ Shall I show 
you how the farmer sows his seed ?” 

NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

Please observe that the teacher does nothing ex- 
cept stand before the pupils, hold up a basket of 
things, and ask a few questions. The children do 
most of the talking, all of the work, and promise to 
do more, Who is there who could not be a teacher? 
—From Quincy Methods, by LELIA E. PatripGE. 


LAWS OF MENTAL DEVELOPMENT. 


No; you must put it by 


I’ve 





The mind needs food. This is evident to every 
teacher. With parental neglect. or neglect on the 


part of the teacher, there can be but meagre men- 


tal development. Our minds are so constituted 
that we pick up knowledge. 

Knowledge is food for the mind. Whilst I believe 
in the beautiful idea of the angel in the block, I 
don't believe there is an angel in the mind—that 
we need only knock off the rough surroundings 
and have a perfect manor woman. I do not be- 
lieve so much in educere as in educare, to “foster,” 
“care for,” ‘“‘ nourish "—rather, in a combination 
of both. The body grows by assimilating food, the 
mind by assimilating knowledge. What would be 
profitable to a boy of fourteen would he unprofit- 
able toa boy of four. Here comes in the art of 
the teacher. There are some methods, however, 
from which we cannot depart. 

1. Present the object. This is the basis of instruc- 
tion. Nine-tenths of all our knowledge we get 
through observation. 

2. Teach in the concrete before teaching in the 
abstract. In a botany class, for instance, I should 
not teach the subject apple, without the apple. 
Suppose I took up a lesson in natural history, hav- 
ing as the subject a bird. I might use the plainest 
language in describing the bird, but if the pupils 
were asked to draw it from my description, taking 
for granted that they could draw, each would 
draw a different picture because each had a dif- 
ereat picture in his mind. But show the class the 
= and their pictures of it would be nearly uni- 
orm. 

3. Teach the whole of an object before its parts. 
I could teach the whole apple successfully to a 
child; but it would require a knowledge of botany 
to tell all its parts. A boy recognizes the locomo- 


tive, yet he cannot analyze its parts. Nature de- 
velops as entities; we make the divisions. 

The = of the second and third points 
named will lead naturally to object lessons. All 
primary teaching should take this form. 


First COLLEGE Man—‘‘Have you heard the awful 
news about Princeton?” 
Great Ceesar! 


Second Col Man — “‘ Princeton ! 
Hasn't burned down, has it?” 

No, not exactly ; but it has withdrawn from the 
Rowing Association.” 

“Oh! Well, that’s not so bad. Such a step was abso- 
lutely necessary in order to give the students a fair 
chance, you know.” 

‘A fair chance ?” 


“Yes; it i 
stitution ph 
Reglectin, 





impossible for an educational in- 
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TABLE TALK. 
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A North Carolina correspondent says: The vast amount 
of benefit derived from the regular State and Summer 
Normal schools is too well known and appreciated to 
need special mention. Thousands of teachers show 
daily by their improved methods and more systematic 
work how much they have profited by their normal 
training. But there are still many earnest, ambitious 
young teachers who have not the means of enjoying 
these advantages. 

If, wherever there is a graded school, the superinten- 
dent would organize a normal class, to meet for one or 
two hours once a week, and allow not only his own 
teachers, but all prospective and private school teachers 
of the town or district to attend, this want would be in 
a great measure supplied. That such a thing is possible 
is being proved in many places; not only among the old 
established schools of the North, but among the new 
schools that are springing up in the wide-awake towns 
of the South. 

In the schools of Charlotte, N. C., widely known as 
the largest of the State, and among the most notable of 
the South, Supt. T. J. Mitchell organized such a class 
last year, and has since conducted it with the most 
gratifying results. It has been regularly attended by 
all his own teachers, some of the private school teachers, 
and others in the town who were expecting to teach. 
The work assigned by him has been faithfully accom- 
plished, much of it taken home to be done. The gener- 
ous rivalry among the teachers when appointed to cen- 
duct model classes, has proved stimulating, the dis- 
cussions elicited have been lively and spirited, and the 
interest keen and enduring. 

The examinations have shown the amount of good 
derived. Last spring the percentage in all cases of ap- 
plication for certificates was much higher than ever be- 
fore. Some of the teachers who attended the summer 
normal schools declared that the normal training they 
had at home was much more beneficial, as it came down 
to their especial needs. 

Supt. Mitchell doubtless felt that the improvement 
manifested in his own schoo's amply repaid him for bis 
extra labor. This is only one instance of the success of 
this kind of normal work; but it is possible in every 
graded school, and would give many young and deserv- 
ing teachers much needed assistance. 


The following remarks from Mr. A. M. Drummond 
will be appreciated by the ‘‘classical” and ‘‘ historical’ 
readers : “‘ In a recent number of the SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
the question, ‘ What is meant by ‘ To the victors be- 
long the spoils’ ?’ was answered by giving General Jack- 
son as the aathor, and citing as a kind of corroboration, 
that when he became President, he turned out hundreds 
of office-holders, to make room for his own supporters. 

“ Now, about 1900 years before the doughty old hero 
of New Orleans had manifested his contempt for civil 
service reform, by looking after the interests of the 
aspirants for post-offices, the same sentiment had been 
uttered by another military chieftain. The German 
King Ariovistus, who invaded Gallia and sent its peo- 
ple under the yoke, when he saw the desire of the great 
conqueror Czesar to get possession of his subjected ter- 
ritory, sneeringly remarked that ‘ he did not see what 
Ceesar had te do with Gaul.’ He was saucy enough to 
be willing to back up his defiance by engaging in battle 
with the bold Roman. On one occasion, pending nego- 
tiations, as is recorded in Cwsar’s accounts of his ‘ Bel- 
lum Gallicum,’ Ariovistus, in reply to certain terms 
proposed, delivered himself as follows : 

** «Jus esse belli, ut, qui vicessent, iis, quos vicissent que- 
madmodum vellent, imperavent; item populum Romanum 
victis non ad alterius prescriptum, sed ad suum arbit- 
rium imperare consuesse.’” 


* # 
* 


The following letter was received at the time the 
«serial story” proposition was under discussion, and 
was prepared for publication, but in some inexplicable 
manner became buried: 

St. Louis teachers who want a serial story, cannot you 
find stories enough in other papers without having our 
educational journals turned aside from their purpose? 
Is it not enough that so much of their space is turned 
over to patent medicines and all other sorts of adver- 
tisements, even to the tragical tale of ‘‘What struck 
him when he went swimming in Warner's safe cure.” 
Do you want novelist’s stories when you can read the 
tragedies of so many real lives? Let the “St. Louis 


Teachers” use their own to tell the true stories of 
experiences, and drive out the “‘ Diamond Blues” 
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Ly +f questions that will be of gen- 
interest, but following rules must be observed: 
rite on one side of the paper. 
—s ny on one piece of paper and 
go this department on another. 
clear and brief. 
can take time to solve mathematical problems, but 
| 1 encaeimmeemee interest for our read- 
cuss. 
. Enclose stamp if an answer by mail is expected. Questions 
asking are worth putting in a letter; do not send them 
on postal cards. 


We will not guarantee an answer to any question un- 
accompanied by the writer’s full name, address and 
stamp, for we are able to publish but a small portion of 
the letters of inquiry, and must select those we judge 
to be of the most general interest. 


telaere 





Please give examples illustrating the meaning of the 
following statements: (1) Ideas should precede words. 
(2) Instruction should proceed from the known to the 
upknown. (2) The teacher stimulates and directs 
efforts, but all education is self-education. E.G. A. 

{(1) The teacher wishes a child to know the meaning 
of transparent. He leads him, by comparisons, to see 
the difference between transparent and opaque objects. 
Then, when the child has the idea of tranrparency, 
which he will express by, ‘‘ things we can see through,” 
the word transparent is given him. (2) Suppose moun- 
tain is an unknown term to a little child; Adl a known 
term; his instructor tells him that a mountain is like a 
hill, only many times larger, and by a careful descrip- 
tion gives the child a mental image of a mountain; 
or sup’ triangle is the unknown term, while angle 
and straight line are known. The child is led to 
perceive that three straight lines joined so as to make 
three angles, form a figure which is called a triangle. 
(3) A pupil has a problem to work, and the teacher sets 
down and shows him how to perform the operation of 
getting the answer. The pupil receives no benefit be- 
cause no effort on his part is required. But if the 
teacher points out the way in which he may set to work 
to find the requirements of the problem, and then how 
to bring to bear upon them his knowledge of cause and 
effect, the pupil’s mental growth is promoted in pro- 
—s to the amount of exercise he spends upon it. 

he same principle applies to any school exercise. 
Merely to get the answer orto learn a certain fact, is 
utterly insignificant by the side of mental exercise, 
yet it is all that many teachers aim at.—B.]} 





(1) What is the ““O grab me Act”? (2) What was 
Ethan Allen noted for? (3) Who invented the cooking 
stove? (4) What makes it snow? (5) Who were the 
Know-Nothing Party? (6) What is the composition of 
dynamite? (7) What President of the U. 8. is it whose 
grave is marked by neither a slab nor a monument? (8) 
What makes stars ‘“‘shoot”? (9) Why is the “‘ Lunar 
day” longer than the ‘“‘ Sun day”? W. PP. 

(1) The Embargo Act, 1807-9; spell it backwards. 
2) For his bravery ; personal courage. (3) Benjamin 

ranklin. (4) The temperature of the air at the surface 
of the earth is near or below the freezing point, and the 
condensed moisture is frozen as it falls through this air. 
(5) See JouRNAL Dec. 27. (6) Three parts nitro-glycer- 
ine and one part pulverized silica, or infusorial earth. 
(7) Don’t know. (8) It is believed that these little bodies 
are collected in several rings around the sun, and that 
when the earth in its orbit breaks through one of these 
rings her attraction draws the meteor to it. As soon as 
the star impinges on our atmosphere its motion is ar- 
rested and converted into heat and light, rendering it 
visible. (9) Because the interval between two succes- 
sive transits of the moon over the same meridian is 
longer ; the moon moves eastward among the stars 
more rapidly than the sun, and this increases its time 
of coming to the meridian.—S. ] 





(1) Should the rules of school government be based 
upon the consent of the pupils? (2) Cana teacher al- 
ways succeed by moral suasion? (3) Do cases ever occur 
where corporal punishment is justifiable? (4) Which is 
preferable, a school of perfect government, or one in 
which the best methods are used? (5) In speaking of 
quantity in general, is it grammatically wrong to say 
** much more?” Is it rhetorically wrong? (6) A highly 
educated person made the following remark: “It 1s 
wrong to teach pupils that multiplication 1s a short 
method of addition.” Is he right? (7) Is it right to 
say two threes, five sevens, three nines, etc., in teaching 
little children, or is it more proper to say 2 times 3, 5 
times 7, 18 times 9, etc?. . 

[(1) The good sense of pupils ought to endorse all rules 
formed for their good. me teachers have their pupils 
(advanced ones) govern themselves. (2) It would seem 
so certainly, or the boards of education throughout 
the country that allow it or sanction it, are most unjust. 
(3) The latter, if the government does noi lead to moral 
laxity, or cause a low standard of order, or general 
non-observance of Jaw. (5 and 6) We think not. (7) 
We think it right, but would have them familiar with 
both expressions. Of the two we would prefer the lat- 
ter.—C. J.] 


(1) What city is called the Granite City? (2) What 
three Americans have had the most towns named for 
them? (3) What two provinces have capitals named 
for queens ? 8. H. 8. 

[(1) Quincy, Mass., is the most famous place for gran- 
ite. (2) Washington, Jackson, Franklin. (3) British 
Columbia ; Prince Edward's Island. - S.| 

What is the plural of a tailor’s goose ? 

[Geese, because it was so called from its handle which 
resembles the neck of a goose. If for this reason one is 
called; a goose, why not say geese for more than 
one,—S, } 
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Professor Sy of Princeton, is on his annual lecturing 
tour among New England schools. 


Mr. Henry Sabin, of Clinton, Ia., will do no institute 
work this year, except in way of lectures. 


E. C. BRANsON, of Wilson, N. C., says he can put forty 
Normalites into good positions next year. 


PREs. JORDAN, of the State University, Indiana, recently 
delivered an address at the opening of a new term. 


Dr. J. W. White supervises the Department of Physical 
Culture, just started in the university of Pennsylvania. 


Mr. E. A. BARNES, Principal of one of the Chicago pub- 
lic schools, has been suspended for two weeks for undue 
severity. 


Supt. D. A. Kent, of Polk County, Ia., has been elected 
Superintendent of the East Des Moines schools, in place of 
Leigh Hunt. 


Hon. CARL ScuuRz lectured before the Lasker Literary 
Club of Fisherville, Ky., last week, on ‘‘ The Problems of 
Education.”’ 


Hon. J. C. SHATTUCK, ex-State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Col., is Dean of the preparatory department of 
Denver University. 


Charles D. Harrison, for many years a teacher in Lu- 
zerne county, Pa., has’a position as bookkeeper in the Pen- 
sionOffice at Washinton. 


Prof. J. M. Harrison has resumed his duties as profes- 
sor of elocution and rhetoric in Lehigh University since 
the institute season closed. P 


Hon. W. W. W. Jones, Supt. of Public Instruction, 
Nebraska, is President of the State Teachers’ Association, 
to meet at Lincoln, March 31st. 


Rev. A. D. Hepburn, late president of Davidson College, 
has been elected Professor of Greek and the English Lang- 
uage and Literature in the Miami University, Ohio. 


LEwis H. Jones, who was last summer promoted to the 
superintendency of the Indianapolis schools, is giving gen- 
eral satisfaction to school boards, teach ers and patrons. 


Prof. George A. Chase, late principal of the Louisville 
Female High School, died at his home in Louisville, Decem- 
bed 25. Prof. Chase was well and favorably known in 
Indiana, as an enthusiastic educator. 


Mrs. Louisa Reed Stowell, the only lady instructor in 
the University of Michigan, and the author of several treat- 
ises on microscopical subjects, has just been elected a mem- 
ber of the Royal Microscopical Society of London, being 
the third lady ever elected. 


Dr. John Ogden has been chosen to take charge of the 
Department of Pedagogy in the Martha’s Vineyard Sum- 
mer Institute, session of 1885, and Mrs. Ogden will have 
charge of the Kindergarten Department. The session opens 
about the middle of July and continues five weeks. Mr. 
Ogden expects to spend April, May and June in Dakota. 


The Rey. Charles F. Thwing, just chosen 
Grinnell College, Iowa, is a descendant of Ste 
the pilgrim, who came to Plymouth in the 
1620. Mr. 


—~ nt of 

»hen Hopkins 
ayflower in 

hwing’s great-great-grandfather, Prince Ho 


kins, was born in Harwich, Mass., in"1769, and moved to| 1 


New Sharon, Me., in 1804, driving his sheep and cattle be- 
fore him through what was then almost a wilderness. 


8.8. Parr, of Minnesota, has been elected Professor of 
Didactics in De Pau University. We understand Mr. 
Parr has signified his acceptance of the position, and will 
begin his work at an early day. At one time Mr. Parr was 
connected with the State Normal School at Terre Haute, 
we believe while the school was under the management of 
President Jones, He is well qualified to fill the position, 
and we bespeak for him success in this new enterprise. 


Com. H. 8S. Howard, of Watkins, has arranged an outline 
of study for Physiology and Hygiene. Each division will 
occupy a month’s work: 
ate Active 

eal a nes, 
I. At ooo, Articulations, 
me | Ligaments, 
| Tendons, } 
{ Mouth, 
| Pharnyx, 
ALIMENTARY } Esophagus, 
CANAL, Stomach, 
Small Intestines, 
Large Intestines. 
Salivary Glands, 
« Liver, 
Pancreas. 
{ Organs of Sense, 
Ill. APPARATUS OF SENSATION :< Nerves, 
Brain and Spinal Cord. 
{ Heart. 
) Arteries, 

Veins, 

poate. 

4arynx, } y7,;,, 
{ ‘Trachea, { Voice. 
Lungs. 
VI. ALCOHOL, STIMULANTS, AND NARCOTICS. 


| Muscles, 


Passive 


Il. APPARATUS OF ( 
DIGESTION : 


i 
| Annexed., 
| 


IV. APPARATUS OF CIRCULATION : 


V. APPARATUS OF RESPIRATION : 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 





INDIANA .—In a memorial from the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation to the present session of the State Legislature, the 
following measures are recommended: (1) Uniform terms 
for all schools of the same class, which shall not, in any 
case, be less than eight school months. (2) The provision 
of a sufficient fund for the maintenance of the county in- 
stitute. (3) A reform in the township institute system. (4) 
The guaranty of school privileges to all children of Indi- 
ana, by the enactment of a mild and well-guarded com- 
pumeats education law, applicable to children between the 
ages of eight and fourteen years. (5) The introduction, 
among the requirements of a Comets license, and the sub- 
jects of instruction in district schools, of the elements of 
industrial drawing, to be taught as a pers of the subject of 
penmanship. We believe that by this measure the effici- 
ency of teachers to teach every branch of study would be 
greatly increased by the acquisition of skill in graphic 





illustration, and that the penmanship of pupils would be 
improved at the same time. 


NORTH CAROLINA.—The Aurora Academy opened 
Feb. 2. Among many other advantages, chis school has a 
a new and commodious hall, just erected. New methods 
will be used in teaching. R. T. BONNER, Principal. 


NEBRASKA.—The State Teachers’ Association is to be 
held at Lincoln, March 81, and April land 2. Program : 
Address of Welcome, H. it. Wilson, Lincoln ; Response, 
A. A. Randall, Fairfield ; Address, Supt. Hen bin, 
Clinton, Ia., subject. ‘‘'The Riddle of the Sphinx ’’; Select 
Reading, Mrs. F. W. Parker, Chicago, Ills.; ‘‘ The Com- 
mon Schools, from the Teacher’s Standpoint,” D. K. Bond, 
Blair ; ‘‘ What Branches are of most Importance in the 
Common Schools,” Anna Tibbets, Lincoln ; ‘‘ Per Cents in 
Education,’ A. E. Clarendon, Fremont ; “‘ Text-books and 
other Books,’”’ William Valentine, Nebraska City; ‘“ Law 
of Nature Naturally Taught,’’ Miss Mary B. Harris, Oma- 
ha; “Latin Pronunciation,” Dr. Edward Thompson, 
York ; “'The Educational Value of Elocution,” Mrs. F. W. 
Parker, Chicago; Address, Col. F. W. Parker, Cook Co. 
Normal College, ‘‘ Learning to Do by Pa, * “Normal 
Schools,” Geo. L. Farnham, State Normal ; ‘‘ Kindergarten 
Methods in the Public Schools,” Margaret J. Burrows, 
Norfolk ; ‘‘ Civil Service Reform,” Ellen M. Austin, Wis- 
ner; “A Day in Oxford,” Dr. L. E. Hicks, State Univer- 
sity ; “‘Success, Marked by Failure,” Mary P. Gilchrist, 
Plattsmouth ; ‘ Evolution, Its Extent and Limitations,” 
Rev. W. W. Harsha, Bellevue College. 


N. Y¥. STATE.—The St. Lawrence Co. Teachers’ Insti- 
tute will be held in Ogdensburg Academy during the week 
commencing March 16, ’85. Conductors, Dr. Eugene Bou- 
ton and Prof. E. V. DeGraff. 

The Village of Glens Falls has been greatly in need of a 
union school building for years. Soon after Mr. Sherman 
Williams undertook the supervision of the schools the pro- 
ject of a new building was vigorously pushed, and now a 
fine structure, capable of accommodating five hundred pu- 
pils, will be ready for occupancy in May. 

The Warren Co. Teachers’ Association was held at Lake 
George, Feb. 20. President Armstrong was absent on ac- 
count of sickness. Dr. Cooley, Vice-President for Luzerne, 
promeed Friday evening. r. “A. . Holden, of Glens 

alls, read an excellent paper on “The Frauds of History.” 
Many of the references were local. Dr. Cooley a 

aper on “The a of ge claiming much 
or it in the way of fostering habits of observa- 
tion and comparison. Saturday morning Mr. Charles 
Wood, Vice-President for Caldwell, presided. Mr. Wil- 
liams, of Glens Falls, read a paper on ‘‘Primary Teaching.” 
The Association discussed the action of the State Associa- 
tion of Commissioners in regard to a State Teachers’ Read- 
ing Circle. The following resolution was adopted : “ Re- 
solved, That this Association approves the establishment 
of a teachers’ course of professional reading.’’ There was 
considerable discussion in regard to establishing a summer 
school for teachers. The idea met with the approval of all 
present. It was decided to discuss the subjects of reading 
and spelling at the next meeting of the Association, which 
will be held next May or June, and probably at Chester- 
town. 

Mr. O. W. Bugbee is Principal of the Parish Union Free 
School. The spring term commences March 29. It has 
English, Commercial, Latin, and Scientific courses. A 
teachers’ class has been arranged, in which instruction 
will be given in the modern methods of teaching, including 
that of Physiology and Hygiene, and the effects of narco- 
. upon the human system, as required by the laws of 


OHIO.—Eaton has just completed a fine new school 
building of twelve rooms, with excellent provisions for 
light and ventilation. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The time of holding the next an- 
nual teachers’ association of this State has been fixed for 
July 7, 8, and 9, the meeting to De held at Harrisburg. 

A local institute of the teachers of Columbia county was 
held at Benton, Feb. 21. 

The J veg ag tes tre tri-county institute was held 
at Ritchfield, Feb. 13 and 14. 

7 4 J ~ as county local institute was held at McCoysville, 
feb. 28. 
ts teachers’ institute was held at Drums, Feb. 19, 20, and 

The Carbon county teachers held a local institute at Le- 
highton, Feb. 28. 

Owing to the erection of a new school building, Mauch 
Chunk schools will be in session but seven months this 
year. 

Capt. Cyrus Straw, district superintendent, and secretary 
of the school board of Butler township, has been elected 
one of the commissioners of Luzerne county. 

An educational department in the Lackawana Democrat 
is being ably edited by Co. Supt. Davis. 

Dr. M. B. Hughes, for many years a successful teacher, 
anda firm friend of progressive education, has been elected 
a member of the State Legislature from Luzerne connty. 


Co. Supt. Brumbaugh has held quite a number of volun- 
tary local institutes throughout the county, since last 
January. 

Prof. James W. Elliot, of Cassville, has also conducted 
several institutes and educational meetings in the lower 
part of the county. Teachers and parents turn out and 
take a great deal of interest in these meetings, and much 
good is being done. 


WEST VIRGINIA.—A District Institute was organized 
at Wallace, two years ago, by Charles C. Showalter, former 
Conductor of Dist. Institutes in Preston Co. Since that 
time the attendance has been constantly increasing. The 
teaehers believe in improvement. Better methods of teach- 
ing are now in use than ever before. 


FOREIGN.—There is but one system of pedagogy to-day 
in Germany. There are many — many axioms, 
many rules, but only one thoro ly developed system, and 
that is the system of Herbart. This system is the founda- 
tion of all scientific pedagogy in Germany at present. It 
has two resentatives or expounders, Ziller and Stoy, 
who differ in their interpretation of it. Both have their 
followers. Without doubt, Stoy’s interpretation is the 
purer and truer exposition of Herbart. Stoy has not only 
explained the system, but he has amplified and extended 
it. The following are the leading points of the system : 1. 
training of children is based on scientific principles. Peda- 
poay is science. 2. The means of training and instruction 
ie in exact ps chology, and not in experience. 3. The end 
of training is theoret ethical, as well as religious edu- 
cation. This end is reached through manifold uses of the 
intellect. This is a short creed, but it covers the ground, 





EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 





WHAT IS EDUCATION? 


By Con. F. W. PARKER. 


A lecture delivered at Chickering Hal!, Feb. 28, by the invita. 
tion of the eg | Princi * Association of New York City, 
Reported by E. R. Shaw of Yonkers. 

It is with timidity and hesitation that I come before 
you. Timidity because I fear that you may misunder- 
stand me. To do, however, whatI can for the great 
work of teaching—this has led me. And as [ stand 
here to-day, I have a suspicion that I may touch through 
youa hundred thousand children, and influence the 
development of their lives. If there has been hesitation 
about coming, there has also been hesitation as to what 
I should talk abuut to you. I could talk of methods, 
but that would be mere repetition. Methods are very 
apt to produce imitation, and those who are so eager for 
methods to follow are certain to become hampered and 
dwarfed by the very methods they seek—to become mete 
imitators. In the best methods there must be freedom. 
Imitation never leads to creation. All cannot teach in 
the same way, and all children are not reached in ihe 
same way. Our teaching must be adapted to the child, 
I never found out anything about what has been called 
the Quincy methods, but that I ted to know more 
of the great science of teaching, and that is all there is 
about it. 

Perhaps I may talk of the hope that is within me of 
the future—of what shall yet be realized through the 
study of the science and art of teaching. And that 
brings me to the question, ‘‘ What is education?” 

I begin with its motive. There ‘s but one motive in 
education, and that is the working out of God’s design 
in map. We call that design character. And so there 
is but one design in our work—to build up character. 
We do all for character. 

There is but one education, and thatis moral. There 
is no such thing as education without moral education. 
The designs of God are in our hands to work out the 
hidden methods of development. The motive is the 
highest of those for humanity. 

he ideal of education, then, is the development of 
the human being, body, mind, and soul. In plain En- 
glish, it is making the best of every child and helping 
that particular one all that you can. It is the realiza- 
tion of possibilities in the child. These possibilities are 
to be realized by our work. 

Thought should be the aim of all our work. I would 
make expression the direct means of development of 
thought. There is more than one kind of expression, 
as there is more than one kind of thinking. Take read- 
ing and observation. Reading is thinking by means of 
words; observation is thinking by means of objects. 

Here we touch upon wanual training in our schools, 
and the question is, How much of this sh«uld the child 
have? Just enough to develop the child. To go further 
is to make it a means instead of anend. Take the cube, 
Not by description, but by making the cube does the 
child’s conception of it grow. 

All children are not alike, and should not be trained 
alike; the great fault is, that we take them as a unit 
and make them take our way and adoptourideas. The 
true way to instruct a child—the only way to develop 
and train his mind—is to find out what that child wants. 

The industrial view of education, so popular now, is 
radically wrong. This teaching acertain boy to become 
a carpenter or a blacksmith—noble though the calling 
is—or anything else simply because his father was a 
follower of that business, is death to that child, What 
right have we to smother some of the faculties God 
gave, in order to bring forth some that we want? 

Industrial work is but one means of aiding the de- 
velopment of the child's mind. There are other means 
also. I believe that music is one of the best means that 
we have to develop the finer feelings of the child. And 
I would not overlook gesture and its influence. 

Deywing is another means to be used advantageously 
to thisend. A few years ago drawing was put into our 
schools for its commercial value, instead of having it 
as an end that pupils may see things as they never saw 
them before. The result was a flat failure. Flat copies 
were given, and flat copies make the child blind. 

The way to begin drawing, is not to begin drawing, 
but to begin painting. Every child is a born savage 
and a born naturalist, and we must put the pen into his 
hands and teach him drawing and painting from 
natural sources. Why not have the leaf and the flower 
with the color of the foliage as copies? 

I would use drawing asa stimulus to sense percep 
tions, and the forming of primary judgments. 

Oral and written language should be taught entirely 
asa means of development. Reading is one of these 
prominent means. It is thinking by words, and is 4 
means of thought. We think by words, and just as soon 

wecan getachild to think by words the better. 
lly, reading and talking are in this identical. The 
child begins to investigate as soon as he is born, and 
from the time he enters school he can talk, and will talk 
if you give him something to talk about. Language 
should be trained in this way. In a good school, tt 
should never be necessary to give a language lessor. 
Going over the history of grammar, is like going ove! 
the desert of sin. Pupils are taught to make a sentence 
containing “‘have,” or a verb in this mood or that. 
There is no thought preceding this work of making se0- 
tences. I hold that a child can begin science and every 
lesson be a thought lesson, and all the while the child 
being trained in language. 

One-third of the time in our public schools is cot 
sumed in teaching arithmetic. Arithmetic has it 
place; number is an essential element of thinking 
and must always be; but the teaching of figures, of 
forms, and of symbols without ideas, weakens the mind 
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of its followers; and, besides, it takes the time that 
should be devoted to science, to literature, and to higher 
studies. Number is the limitation of things by ones; 
and the onJy way to learn number is to limit things: 
You cannot teach anything without proving, and that 
is an essential element, I think. You learn to number 
by numbering. — e we : 

How do we train the child’s will? By giving him the 
opportunity to choose for himself and act for himself. 
Not by making him do as we think, but by letting him 
choose as soon as he can. The child should be allowed 
the freedom of the school-room. I know it is sad to see 
a child rise and talk to another in school, but it is sad- 
der to see those who dare not talk. The time has come 
when we must have schools to train Democrats and Re- 
publicans, not those who may be led by demagogues 
and politicians. 

There are teachers who say that this new system of 
education is all wrong. We stand to-day on the border- 
land of this great science of education. We must take 
that which is good, and if we can see something that is 
better, we must surrender it for that. There is a greut 
demand for teachers who will set themselves free by 
studying the science of education. Education is the 
search fortruth. You must search for truth, must know 
the ruth yourself, and have the truth in your heart; 
must be an earnest searcher for truth all your hfe. 
The true teacher says, ‘“‘ I wi!l do the best I can for the 
child, God helpmg me.” And there is a reward for 
these. But there 1s a terrible retiibution for those who 
have this power in their hands, and fail to use it. 


LIVE QUESTIONS. 








1. Why does the wind whistle around buildings? 

2. What is Zylonite? 

3. Why is it colder at the South Pole than at the 
North? 

4. What is the most northern point of Europe? 

5. Where does a fish get the air to fill his swim- 
ming bladder when he wants to rise in the water? 

6. What was Queen Anne’s pocket piece? 

7. How do frogs fight? 


LIVE ANSWERS. 


1. The brain is composed of three hundred 
million nerve-cells; five millians of which die each 
day, and newonesform. Hence, at the end of sixty 
days there is an entirely new b. ain. 

2. The Declaration of Independence was read and 
agreed to on the 4th of July, but it was not signed. 
It was ordered to be authenticated and printed 
during the afternoon, and on the following day 
copies were sent all over the country. On the 19th 
it was resolved that the declaration be engrossed 
on parchment and signed by every member. On 
the 2d of August nearly all the members signed it. 
Thornton, of New Hampshire, did not sign until 
Nov. 4 of that year, and McKean did not sign until 
1781. 

3. Felix Walker, in the 16th Congress, near the 
close of a debate on the Missouri Compromise, rose 
to speak while every one else was impatiently 
calling ‘‘ Question.” He persevered because he 
said his constituents expected it of him, and ‘‘ he 
was bound to make a speech for Buncombe”—the 
name of a county in his district in North Carolina. 
Since then a speech for mere show is called ‘‘ Bun- 
combe.” . 

4. Francis 8. Key visited the British fleet to ex- 
change prisoners, near Baltimore, in the war of 
1812, during the bombardment of Ft. McHenry. 
He lay in his little vessel under the Admiral’s 
frigate, watching the shells. At night the dark- 
ness shut out the fort, but he stood straining his 
eyes to catch a sight of the flag by the light of the 
bombs, At daylight he was still watching, and the 
moment he beheld the flag still floating, a sign that 
the fort had not been overcome, his excited spirit 
broke forth in the composition of the ‘Star 
Spangled Banner.” 

5. It is estimated that there are five times as 
many kinds of insects as there are species of all 
other living things put ther. In 1849, Alex- 
ander von Humboldt estimated that the number of 
Species preserved in collections was between 150,000 
and 170,000, but scientific men now say that there 
must be something like 750,000 species. 

6. The camel is an inveterate lover of tobacco 
smoke. Let any one smoke a pipe, cigar, or cigar- 
ette in the stables, and the camel will follow the 
smoker about, place his nose close to the burni 
tobacco, inhale the fumes with a prolonged sniff, 
swallowing tne smoke, and then, throwing his 
head up, with mouth agape and eyes upturned, 








will grunt a great sigh of ecstacy. 
7. The Een of Russia has a tea-set made 
Wholly of amber. 


PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION. 


By Epwarp Brooks, Px.D. 

1. The primary object of education is the perfec- 
tion of the individual. 

2. The perfection of the individual is attained by 
a harmonious development of all his powers. 

3. These powers develop naturally in a certain 
order, which should be followed in education. 

4. The hasis of this development is the self-activ- 
ity of the child. 

5. This self activity has two distinct phases; 
from without inward,—receptive and acquisitive ; 
and from within outward,—productive and ex- 
pressive. 

6. These two phases, the receptive and produc- 
tive, should go hand in hand in the work of educa- 
tion. 

7. There must be objective realities to supply the 
condition for the self activity of the mind. 

8. Education is not creative: it only assists in 
develeping existing possibilities into realities. 

9. Education should be modified by the different 
tastes and talents of the pupil. 

16. A scheme of education should aim wo attain 
the triune results—development, learning, and effi- 
ciency. . 

From the same author we quote the following 
axioms: 

1. In education. culture is more than knowledge. 

2. Exercise is the great law of culture. 

3. The teacher should aim to give careful culture 
to the perceptive powers of the child. 

4. The teacher should aim to furnish the memory 
of the child with facts and words. 

5. The memory should be trained to operate by 
the laws of association and suggestion. 

6. The power of forming ideal creations should 
be carefully cultivated . 

7. The mind should be gradually led from con- 
crete to abstract ideas. 

8. A child should be gradually led from particu- 
lar ideas to general ideas 

9. A child should be taught to reason, first in- 
ductively and then deductively. 

10. A chiki should be gradually led to attain 
conceptions of the intuitive ideas and truths 





QYUALIFICATIONS OF A GOOD TEACHER. 





day, that you are either ‘* born a teacher,” or not. 
This idea is doubtless quite true, exactly as it is 
true that in every branch of every art or science 
you will find individuals naturally endowed with 
an amount of capacity in that line, at which less 
gifted people must only wonder and admire. But 
this idea is not true in the sense in which it is often 
taken. To jucge of the truth of what may seem a 
startling proposition, one must consider what are 
the necessary qualifications for a good teacher. 
First, then, there are three great ones— patience, 
sympathy, and a thorough knowledge of what she 
teaches. Then come a series of smaller ones, such 
as method, punctuality, and a certain facility for 
organization, more or less wanted, according to 
the nature of her teaching. And here it seems to 
me that all the necessary qualifications cease; 
though, of course, there are others, such as bright- 
ness of manner, readiness in speech, etc , that are 
all helpful to the teacher who possessesthem. It is 
a point not always sufficiently recognized, that in 
every calling or profession the success depends 
really infinitely more upon the moral character 


than the intellectual gifts. Of course, perfect 
success requires the union of both; but intellect is 
far from being the absolute necessity most people 
— to think. * meine 
ext, the sympathy. By this I mean a capacity 
for seeing what the pupil’s difficulties are; and this, 
I am inclined to think, is the first necessary quali- 
fication for a teacher though I have put it second. 
It is the want of sympathy that often prevents 
a teacher knowing whether the pupil has really 
understood the explanation or not. The explana- 
tion may be an excellent one in itself. but if it does 
not touch the particular stumbling block in the 
upil’s way it is a mere dead letter to him. He is 
Dewiide , and both he and the teacher think it 
hopeless stupidity, when it is not really a case of 
stupidity at all. As to method, punctuality, and 
organization, all given above as necessary toa good 
teacher, I am quite aware that many are born de- 





equally devoid of them. They 


they should 


There is an idea, rather popular in the present] 1, 


void of these quaiicn, but this is no reason why | > 


have simply got to make up their minds that they 
will learn them and learn them they can. Ofcourse, 
health has something to do with this, but much 
less than is commonly supposed. A really delicate 
person may not get through as much in the day as 
a strong one. but there is no reason thrt what she 
can do should not be as well done; and here organ- 
ization can work wonders. Under organization I 
include the sort of wise forethought that will make 
a teacher time her instruction judiciously, arrang- 
ing it to the best advantage; and. when she has 
the power, so dividing it as to be the least strain 
upon herself or the pupils. I have left to the last 
the one intellectual qualification I consider neces- 
sary to a teacher—thorough knowledge of her sub- 
ject; because this belongs more to the technical side 
of the question. 





EDUCATIONAL CALENDAR FOR MARCH. 


By N. O. WiLHeto. 


March 21, 1763.—Richter (Jean Paul) born; a popular, quaint, 
and origina! German author; entered university at Leipsic; stud- 
ied theology, but abandoned it for poetry and philosophy: 
while ‘at school, to avoid starvation, wrote “ Greenland Law. 


suits " and “ Selections from the Papers of the Devil "; “Quintus 
Fixlein " is bis principal nove! : * Titan " his masterpiece. 
March 22, 1797.—Emveror William, born; present king of 


Prussia and emperor of Germany ; ascended the throre in 1861; 
appointed Hismarck, Minister of Foreign Affairs; During bis 
reign, through war, won a part of Denmark; united the Ger- 
man peonle into a nation; commanded in person the armies led 
against France ; is a zealous asserter of the divine right of kings; 
one emperor (William) and three emperors to be—son, grandson , 
and great-grandson—are now living in Germany. 

arch 23, 1823.—Schusler Colfax, the Christian Statesman, 
born ; died 1885; rose from a merchant's clerk to Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States ; born in New York City : studied law ; 
established a weekly newspaper; menber of Congress six con- 
secutive terms; Speaker of the House three years; Vivce-Pres't 
with Grant; retired from his official! life, and lectured during his 
later ye ars. 

March 24, 1603,—Elizabeth, Queen of England, died; called 
“Good Queen Bess"; before and after ber accession to the 
throne she indulged in many flirtations and refused many pro- 
pose of meer? was instructed by Ascham ; imprisoned by 

er sister Mary; by act of Parliament her will was made supreme 
in church matters; the king of France claimed the throne of 
Engiand, so in retaliation she drove the French from Scotland ; 
executed Mary, Queen of Scotts. Her reign marks an epech in 
Knglish literature, because in it lived Shakespeare, Spens: r, Ba 
con, and haleigh. 

March 25, 1818.—Henry Lee, died; graduated at Princeton: 
became a Revolutionary soldier; * Lee's Legion” became ta- 


mous; a member of Virginia Legislature ; took the field to sup- 
press the Whiskey Insurrection; delivered Washington's funeral 
oration, in Philadelphia, in U.S. Congress; whiie in prison for 
debt, wrote his ** Memoirs of the War.” 

March 26, 1803.—Sir J. W. Lubbock, born: English Mathema- 
tician and Ast ronomer; educated at Cambridge ; wrote treatises 


on * Tides.” “* Meteorology,” and “ Physical Astronomy.” 

March 27, 1625.—James L., died; only child of Mary, Queen of 
Scotts; threatened to invade England when Mars, Queen of 
Scotts, was executed ; on the death of Elizabeth became king of 
Engiand ; granted treaties for settlement of Virginia and Massa 
chusetts: had Sir Walter Raleigh executed; reigned 58 vears ; 
wrote “ True Law of Free Monarchies,” and ‘**A Counte: blast to 
Tobacco.” 

March 28, 1592.—Comenius, born; a German phbilologist; be- 
came a Moravian minister and was drivea away by persecution ; 
taught school in Poland; wrote “A New Method of Learning 

uage,”’ which won him reputation ; was invit)d to several 
foreign countries to reform methods of instruction ; he advo 
cated much seeing aud doing in education; first to publish 
illustrated text-books. 

March 29, 1790,—John Tyler, bornin Virginia ; during his term 
Texas was wnnexed; graduated at William and Mary College ; 
was in Virginia Legisiature six terms; in U. 8. Congress three 
terms ; Governor of Virginia ; U 8. Senator; elected as Vice- 
President ; on Harrison's death became tenth President of the 
United States; vetoed measures passed in Congress by bis party; 
joined the Confederacy after 1861. 

yh 30, 1867.—Alaska acquired from Russia, treaty ratified 
by Senate May 20th ; richest fur-eal fishing in the world; rich 
in fish and game ; has ten active volcanoes; was controlled by a 
Russian com many until the United States acquired it. 

March 31, 1732.—Hayd.n, born; great Austrian music com- 
poser; when eigbt, his voice attracted attention, and was em- 
ployed as chorister in the Cathedral at Vienna ; composed many 
sonatas; his masterpiece the oratorio of “ The Creation ;" com- 
pone the church music, * ‘| he Seasons "'; was received with en- 

usiasm in England and France. 

e@e< 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





The following is President Cleaveland’s cabinet, about which 
there has been so much speculation : 8. cretary of State—Thomas 
F. Bayard, of Delaware; Secretary ot the Treasury—Daniel 
Manning, of New York; Secretary of the Interior—L. g Cc. 
Lamar, of Mississippi ; Secretary of the Navy—Wiliiam ©, Whit- 
ney, ot New York ; Secretary of War—William E. Endicott, of 
Massachusetts ; Postmaster.General—W. F. Vilas, of Wisconsin ; 
Attorney-General— Augustus H. Garland, of Arkansas. 

In spite of the national demand that silver coinage be suspend- 
ed, and the strongly expressed opinion of President Cleaveland 
upon the subject before bis inauguration, Congress voted against 
doing anything in the matter, and 60 the manufacture of useless 
ed dollars will continue, at least until the session of the new 

Tess. 

Work upon the Bartholdi pedestal is suspended, because the 
committee is out of money. Only by great effort could it be 
finished in time for the statue, which is expected to arrive in 
May, if there were plenty of maneg Now there is prospect of a 
disgraceful delay. A bill appropriating $100,000 for the fund 
was passed by the last Senate, but was left over with many 
others upon the Speaker's table in the House. 

One of the last acts of Congress was to pase the bill placing 
Gen. Grant .- the retired list ; but at such a late hour was the 
voting upon it begun that but for the foresight of one man it 
would have failed t. become alaw. This ‘nan saw that a major- 
ity would vote for the bill, but that the hour at which the 48th 
Congress expired woul | arrive before the bill could be engrossed 
and sent to the President for his signature. So he burriedly pre- 

red another cop) and sent itto the President before the vot 

mg was finished, and thus saved the expiring Congress from a 
failure that would have been a national disgrace. 

The New York ature has se:erai important bilis to 
consider before adjournment, among which are: The bill pro- 
viding for the security of the Adirondack forests, une for pu-- 
chasing land at Niagara Fa.is for a State Park, one looking to 
the improvement of tenemeat houses, and one strengthening the 
authority of the State Board of Heaith,a desirabie measure in 
view of the expected attack of Asiatic Cholera this summer. 

President Barrios of Guatemala, has issued a prociamation de- 
claring tne union of all the Ceniral American States in one Re- 
_. and bas assumed supreme military command. Costa 

apd Nicaraugua will resist this attempt to force them into 

a union, for while admitting the advaniage of such a nnion, they 
ve no President Barrios’ ability to effect it, and 
fear that if he should he would encroach upon the freedom they 





now enjoy, 


ee 
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GOLDEN THOUGHTS. 


YOUTH. 
Blessings on thee, little man, 
Barefoot boy, with cheek of tan ! 
With thy turned-up taloons, 
And thy merry whistled tunes. 


O for boyhood’s painless play, 

aoe that wakes in laughing day, 
Health that mocks the doctor's rules, 
Knowledge never learned in schools ! 


—JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
How dear to my heart are the scenes of my child- 


When fond recollection presents them to view ! 
The he the meadow, the deep-tangled wild- 


w ’ 
And every loved spot which my infancy knew. 
—SAMVJEL WOODWORTH. 


HOW TO RISE, 
Heaven is not gained at a single bound ; 
But we build the ladder by which we rise 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies, 
And we mount to its summit round by round. 


We rise by things that are ’neath our feet ; 
By what we have mastered of good and gain ; 
By the pride deposed and the passion slain, 
And the vanquished ills that we hourly meet. 
—J. G. HOLLAND. 


THE SHIP OF STATE. 


Thou, too, sail on, O ship of State! 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 

Sail on, fear not to breast the sea! 

Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee ; 
Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 

Are all with thee,—are all with thee! 

—H. W. LONGFELLOwW. 


THE LANDING OF THE PILGRIMS. 
Plymouth, Dec. 22, 1620. 


The breaking waves dashed high 
On a stern and rock-bound coast, 
And the woods against a stormy sky 

Their giant branches tossed ; 


And the heavy night hung dark 
The hills and waters o’er, 

When a band of exiles moored their bark 
On the wild New England shore. 


What sought they thus afar? 
Bright jewels of the mine ? 

The wealth of seas, the spoils of war ?— 
They sought a faith’s pure shrine ! 


Ay. call it holy ground, 
The svil where first they trod ; 
They have left unstained what there they 


found,— 
Freedom to worship God. —FELICIA HEMANS, 


AN INTELLIGENT CROCODILE. 





TO BE READ TO THE SCHOOL, 


An Egyptian hunter once came upon three crocodiles 
by the bank of ariver. As soon as they saw him they 
escaped into the water, and he, going to the spot where 
they had been, found some of their eggs in the sand. 
These he put into his hunting-sack and proceeded home- 
ward. But one of the crocodiles had watched him, and 
after he left, went and examined the place where she 
had deposited her . Finding them gone, she started 
out in pursuit of the thief. The hunter reached home, 
and, with some of his companions, built a fire, roasted 
the eggs, and had a grand feast, paying no attention to 
two fierce eyes that were glaring at them from the 
edge of the water. As soon as the fire had died out the 
crocodile made a furious attack upon them, but was 
driven off by their firearms. 

After this the crocodile grew ferocious, and attacked 
all the cattle she could catch upon the river side. One 
day she came upon a fine horse, as he was drinking in 
the river, and seized him by the back of the neck. The 
horse—a powerful animal—threw his head up with such 
force as to hurl the crocodile on his back, and in his 
pain and fright, galloped with her to the stable in the 
village. Here the astonished villagers set upon the 
crocodile with stout sticks, and soon put an end to her 
ferociousness, 





Dispose thyself to patience rather than to com- 
fort, and to the bearing of the cross, rather than to 
gladness. 


Work is not a man’s punishment; itis hisreward 
and his strength, his glory and his pleasure. 








Ir we should leave out of conversation scandal, 
gossip, commonplace. fatuity—what silence! 





100 Doses One Dollar is inseparably connected with 
i medicine, 


Hood’s so eee and is true of no other 
A bottle of Hood’s Sarsaparilla contains 100 doses, and 
will last a month, while others will av to last not 
over @ week, Use only Hood's Sarsaparilia, 





NEW BOOKS. 

THe Quincy MeETHOops ILLUSTRATED. Pen Photo- 
graphs from the Quincy Schools. By Lelia E. Patridge. 
New York : E. L. Kellogg & Co. 1 vol., cloth, 686 pp., 
with illustrations and colored plates. Price $1.50. 

FIRST NOTICE. 

The public always have been and always will be in- 
terested in efforts aiming at the benefit of their chil- 
dren. They feel that the school accomplishes but a 
part of the good they expect. The ‘‘Quincy experi- 
ment ” is the latest effort to benefit children while in 
school, and the best thing about the-experiment is that 
it was successful. The story of this experiment is well 
told by Miss Patridge in her work, the ‘‘Quincy Meth- 
ods.” Col. Francis W. Parker was made in 1875 super- 
intendent of the schools of Quincy, and in a short time 
it began to spread abroad that a new order of things 
was in operation. A few teachers dissatisfied with the 
results they were obtaining, began to straggle in ; they 
were the advance of a vast army, that in the five years 
of Col. Parker’s stay, poured into the school-rooms of 
Quincy. The work done was written about in news- 
papers and educational journals, was copied, and has 
produced a wonderful change in the mode of thinking 
and talking about education. 

Miss Patridge went to Quincy, as did thousands of 
others, to find out what was the cause of all the talk 
about the peculiar teaching done there. She took notes, 
and seeing there was really a revolution in progress, 
gave up her time for three years to gather materials for 
an exposition of the movement. Her book clearly ex- 
plains the reasons why the Quincy schools were visited 
so much, and why they have been talked about so 
much. It is a work of 686 pages, and is really a manual 
for the primary teacher. It is a reproduction of not 
only the methods but of the spirit of the Quincy schools. 

Miss Patridge found a joyous life there, a delightful 
comradeship between teacher and pupil, an atmosphere 
of happy work, no scolding, fretting or snubbing, a 
growth in moral power, marked attention paid to so- 
called dull children, an encouragement of original 
thought in the place of the reciting of set phrases not 
comprehended. The old order of things seemed to 
have passed away. 

All this is beautifully told in the volume. The pupils 
and their teachers can be seen in their happy work. 
The best of it is that the underlying principles are ex- 
plained. Not only are we told how a teacher taught 
reading, but we learn why it was so taught. The book 
abounds with hints. We find Busy Work, Clay Model- 
ing, Body Lessons, Plant Lessons, Thinking Exercises, 
Language Lessons, etc., described. And it must be re- 
membered all this was actually gathered from the 
Quincy school-room ; it is not imaginary. The author 
evidently understands the underlying principles. We 
learn of “‘ the generation of power,” of ‘training to do 
justly,” of ‘‘ character building,” of ‘‘teaching and not 
telling,” of ‘* learning to do by doing,” so that the vol- 
ume will prove a precious guide to the primary teacher. 
It is a companion volume to Col. Parker’s ‘‘‘I'alks on 
Teaching.” It nas many illustrations ; is beautifully 
bound in cloth. 

REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN ORATIONS. Three vols. 
Edited by Alexander Johnston. New York and Lon- 
don: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.75. 

Volume I. contains orations incident to the early Col- 
onial period ; speeches on Constitutional Government ; 
The Rise of Democracy, and The’ Rise of Nationality. 
Volume II. is wholly occupied with the great orations 
of the Anti-Slavery Struggle. In Vol. III. this sub- 
ject is continued, and Secession, Civil War and Recon- 
struction, and Free Trade and Protection, are given 
place. The entire series includes the names of some 
thirty-five of America’s most famous orators, from Pat- 
rick Henry to Garfield. The design of the work does 
not pretend to include more than a small proportion of 
the brilliant and powerful speeches of our distinguished 
orators; its scope is limited to those that are particularly 
representative of the ruling phases of thought in the 
more important crises of American political history. 

Many of the orations selected ‘have been condensed 
by the omission of portions having no relevancy to the 
purpose in hand, or having only temporary interest. 
The orations are connected by a thread of commentary 
impartial in tone, and conveying the practical results 
of the conflicts of opinion revealed in the selections. 

Regarded merely as studies in language, these ora- 
tions contain some of the most eloquent and persuasive 
speeches in the English tongue. But more than this, 
the present collection has a permanent historical valye 


which can hardly be overestimated. The very spirit of 
the times is preserved in these utterances, and, present. 
ed in this cogent form, history in a peculiar sense re. 
peats itself to the reader, who feels the impulse of past 
events and the vitality of great principles behind them. 

THE PROTEAN CarDs; or Fifty Games in One Box, 
This might as well be called ‘the Box of One Hundred 
Games, for almost any number of games can be played 
with them. There are two packs of cards in the box, 
samples of each one of which are given below. The 
characters on the one pack are printed in red ; the other 
in black : 

D R 


6 2 

THE STRATFORD GAME OF CHARACTERS AND Quora- 
TIONS; AND THE STRATFORD SOLITARE. This is essen. 
tially the samie as the game of Authors, having the same 
number of cards. Each card contains the name of one 
of Shakespeare's leading characters, with three minor 
persons under. The following is a transcript of three 

of the cards: 
RicHARD III, 


OTHELLO. SHYLOCK. 


Desdemona. 





The Princess, Antonio. 


Richmond. Iago. Portia. 
Lady Anne, Cassio. Merchant of Venice. 


Both of these games are publisi:ed by ‘* The Century” 
Co., N. Y¥. 


AT THE WORLD’s Mercy. By the author of ‘The 
House on the Marsh.” New York: D. Appleton & Co.; 
paper, 25 cents, 

The narrator of this story says at starting, ‘‘ When- 
ever I hear of a wife, or widow and young family left 
suddenly unprovided for, I reckon up the children in 
this wise—so many ne’er-do-wells and so many govern- 
esses. I have met with exceptions, but the rule is 
sound,” and the heroine represents the rule. Her father, 
having met reverses, seeks a new fortune in Australia; 
the mother undertakes to support herself as a singer, 
and the two daughters—of whom the heroine is one—are 
left to shift for themselves. As governess in a wealthy 
family, ‘“‘Florence Warden” becomes intimate with the 
character of several interesting people. This is purely a 
love story, but of the best kind, and deals with life in 
realistic and dramatic fashion. Although altogether 
different from ‘‘The House on the Marsh,” it is entirely 
worthy the author of that strong story. 


HeERopotvs : books VI. and VII., by Agustus C. Mer- 
riam, Ph.D., under the editorial supervision of Henry 
Drister, LL.D. New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 

The present work is one of the series of Greek and 
Latin Classics now issuing from the press of Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers. It includes a life of Herodotus, an 
epitome of his history, a summary of the dialect, and 
explanatory notes. The text selected is that of Stvin’s 
third edition for the Sixth Book, and fourth edition for 
the Seventh in the Haupt and Lauppe series, with occa- 
sional departures in favor of an earlier edition. . The 
notes of Stein are the basis of the commentary, but 
other editions have also been consulted and their ma- 
terials freely employed. References are chiefly confined 
to the two books of the author included in this text, 
and are of great value in acquiring intimate acquaint- 
ance with the Historian’s style, idioms, and methods of 
thought. Prof. Drisler and Dr. E. D. Perry have as 
sisted the author in closely scrutinizing the proofs, and 
under so competent supervision the result is as might 
be.expected—eminently satisfactory. The typography 
is good, the binding neat and substantial, the publisher's 
work in all respects thoroughly done. 

BRAIN EXHAUSTION, by J. Leonard Corning, M.D. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. $2.00. 

The author considers from a standpoint, both practical 
and scientific, a group of symptoms, the importance of 
which is commonly recognized. The opinions expressed 
have been formed from direct clinical observation and 
from experiment. In his preface the author says: ‘The 
demands upon the thinking apparatus have never been 
greater than at present; but, at the same time, the fac- 
tors which exert a prejudicial influence upon the cere- 
bral mechanism have never been more numerous.” 
The truth of these remarks cannot be questioned. 20r 
the consequent worth of all careful studies of the sub- 
ject, of which the present volume is certainly one. 

NOTES. 

The March Century has gone out of print, within two 
days of issue. A second edition of 35,000 is on the press, 
making the total 225,000. 

‘*Charles Dudley Warner at Hartford,” by the Rev. 
Joseph H. Twichell, is the subject of the eighth of The 





Critic’s Authors at Home sketches, printed in its issue 
, of March 14. 
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are ‘‘ Money in Politics,” by Hon. J. K. Upton, late As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury, and “Illiteracy and 
Mormonism,” by Henry Randall Waite. 


The Journal of the Society of Arts, published in Lon- 

don, by George Bell & Sons, contains much of general 

’ interest. The number of Feb. 6 has a suggestive dis- 

cussion, by Charies G. Leland, of ‘*‘ Education in Indus- 
trial Art. 


Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. announce the early iseue 
of the first complete set of their series of ‘‘ Instructive 
Readers.” This set comprises five natural-history books 
for young people, by Prof. James Johonnot, including 
his well-known “‘ Friends in Feathers and Fur.” 


The April Century contains a reply to Mr. George W. 
Cable’s much discussed article on **The Freedman’s 
Case in Equity.” It is entitled “In Plain Black and 
White,” and written by Mr. Henry W. Grady, one of |? 
the editors of the Atlanta Constitution. 


Messrs. J..B. Lippincott & Co. announced the early 
completion and pubhcation of the revised version of the 
Bible. Advance sheets are published showing the 
several different styles, sizes of type, etc. Specimen 
catalogue will be published in May. 


Those wishing areliable condensed biography of Ex- 
President Arthur will find one, by Gen. Perley Poore, 
in the Bay State Monthly of May, ’84. It is accom- 
panied by a fine steel-engraving portrait of the subject. 
This Monthly, by the way, is an excellent periodical, 
and is making a name for itself. 


Mr. Julian Hawthorne has recently finished two 
stories, ‘‘ The Countess Almara’s Murder,” and ‘* The 
Trial of Gideon.” The scenes in the plot of the former 
are in New York City, and of the latter, near the hills 
of Moab, in pre-historic times. Both stories will be 
published in one volume, by Funk & Wagnalls. 


“The Distribution of Animals and Plants,” by A. 
Russel Wallace and W. J. Thiselton Dyer, price fifteen 
cents, is No. 64 of the ‘‘ Library of Science,” a serial 
publication in which are reproduced, at a minimum 
price, the best popular scientific works of the day, by 
such authors as Darwin, Tyndall, Huxley, Spencer, 
Proctor, etc. J. Fitzgerald publisher, 20 Lafayette 
Place, New York. 

General R. E. Colston, late Bey on the general staff of 
the Egyptian army, who contributes the article on the 
Soudan—‘‘ The Land of the False Prophet”—to the cur- 
rent number of The Century Magazine, had an ‘ open 
letter” in the September Century, 1884, in which he pre- 
dicted that the fall of Khartoum was on!y a question of 


time, and that the only bope for Gordon's safety lay in 
his being captured and held for ransom. 
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Omaha Public Schools, Annual! Report of the Board of Educa- 


Annual Report of the of Schools of the City of Burling- 
ton to the Common Jan. ist, 1885. 

Third ual School — pe, circulars rs information 
of the First r’ ueens Co., N. Y. 


Board of Edueation of 


Annual R as ‘ot the State Supt. of Public fastens: 
Roy Pian, Nebraska, for the year ending Dec 


1883. 
Springfield Public Schools, Report of the Sub-Committee on 
Sanitary Work, 1884. 
Abbreviated Longhand, by Wallace Ritchie. J. B. Huling, 


ions in Punctuation and —— es & 
Ffor the use of type-writer operators. J - B. Huling, ci 
Illustrated catalogue, 1885, 
, Rochester, N. Y. 
of Masonic Normal Schvol, 1883-4. Alexandria, 


Annual Report o SA, tt eg Y. State Re- 


at Elmira, ior the year ending Se 1884, 
mitted to the Jan Z 1885, 
Clinton School Report, ists. upt. 8. Arthur Bent. 


P: of the Seventeenth Annual Session of the Arkan- 
_ oe Stapp Teachers’ Association, held at Morrilton, June 17-20, 


“ane and Hand Work for the reso. Fy ponerse mont 
the Social Science Congress, Birm pe, vee by Her. 
w. Suacsaem, Cea, Godfre Fr and weet Waltee Beoan 

Ana tot the Beard of Education of the Columbus 
Public Se Sch oe the school — ending August 31, 1884. 





Dr. TALMAGE proposes the following mathemat- 
ical problem to the legislature of New Jersey. “If 
the report of an old sermon, the contents of which 
Ihave forgotten, throws New Jersey Legislature 
into such consternation and paroxysm, how many 
thousand feet into the air would they be blown by 
anew sermon on legislative outrages ?” 


THE more that each man hath denied himself, 
the more he will receive from heaven. 








Tue highest praising is not flattery, and the 
plainest advice is a kind of praising. 





COMFORT IN TRAVELLING.—-The exceptional induce- 
ments offered by the Fall River Line to travellers be- 
tween New York and Boston are worthy the considera- 
tion of all that appreciate a good night’s rest in a warm 
state-room, with luxuriant and complete appointments. 
These conditions are found everywhere throughout the 
palatial steamers of this hne, which leads all others in 
safety, comfort, and elegance. The superiority of its 
steamers (Bristol and Providence) for winter service has 
been fully demonstrated, and the travelling public are 
not slow to appreciate the opportunity of comfortable 


winter travel as afforded by their superb service and 
unequalled facilities. 





HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
INVALUABLE AS A TONIC. 


Dr. J. L. Pratt, Greenfield, lll., says: ‘‘ It is all that,it 
claims to be—invaluable as a tonic in any case where an 





acid tonic is indica 
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Among the spring beaks of D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, CATALOGUES, REPORTS, ETC., RECEIVED. UNDERSTANDING THE MEANING OF 


WORDS. 


By Supt. B. A. Hinspaz, Cleveland, Ohio. 


I hazard the conjecture that a majority of teach- 
ers now in the public schvols have small idea of 
the extent to which their pupils are ignorant of the 
meaning of words that they daily use. I shall here 
record as literally as I can some discussions in 
which I have borne a part. The first is with a 
class of boys that has just passed a very satisfac- 
tory oral examination in the history of the United 
States, including the Emancipation Proclamation 
of President Lincoln. 

““What is slavery?” ‘There isn’t any now.” 
“Isn’t there still slavery in some countries?” 
“Yes, sir.” ‘*Then you mean that slavery doesn’t 
now exist in the United Staies?” ‘‘ Yes, sir.” 
‘“*There was once slavery in the United States, 
then?” ‘‘ Yes, sir.” ‘‘ Where?” ‘‘in the South.” 
‘* Well, what was slavery when we had it?’ The 
universal silence that follows this question leads 
me to change the abstract for the concrete form. 
‘* Well, then, what isa slave?” ‘A negro.” “A 

egro! Were all negroes slav es—the negroes in 

e North?” ‘No, sir.” ‘Then it is not a Rood 
answer to say a slave is a negro.—is it?” ‘No, 
sir.” ‘‘Then we musttryagain. Whatisa slave?” 
‘“‘A slave hasa master whom he has to mind.” ‘Yes; 
and so a boy has a father whom he has to mind,— 
hasn’t he?” ‘' Yes, sir.” ‘* Then what is the differ- 
ence between a slave anda boy?” ‘A slave has to 
work very hard.” ‘‘ And some boys have to work 
very : is that the difference—the slave has to 
work harder than the boy?” ‘A slave, if he does 
wrong, gets whipped.” ‘‘ And so boys sometimes 
get whipped; what is the difference, then?” “Ifa 

ve does wrong he gets a terrible whipping; but 
a boy only gets cut once or twice.” ‘Are you all 
satisfied with this answer?” Silence seems toshow 
that the class cannot throw more light upon the 
question. Sol change my tack again. ‘Can a 





master sell his slave?” ‘ Yes,sir.” ‘ Likea horse 
or an ox?” * Yes, sir.” ‘‘Can a father sell his 
boy?” ‘No, sir.” ‘*Then is this not the differ- 


ence,—a slave is io peeneety, a thing, or chattel, that 
can be bought and sold, whilea boyisnot?” ‘Yes 
sir.’ 

** This dialogue shows how pupils of considerable 
intelligence, able to recite good lessons in the his- 
tory of the United States, can go on hearing and 
using such words as ‘slavery’ and ‘slave’ with no 
just idea of what they mean. I have h ard pupils 
recite from the Schoo] History a paragraph headed 
‘Religious Intolerance’ (in Massachusetts, in the 
days of Roger Williams), who, when questioned, 
revealed the fact that they had obtained from it no 
benean ne whatever.”"— From Schools and Studies. 
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Used by all Progressive Teachers. 
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~ SUCCESSFUL Books. 


he Franklin Arithmetics. 














PRIMARY—ELEMENTARY—WRITTEN. 
By EDWIN P. SEAVER and GEORGE A. WALTON. 
a clear, practica] text-books. Oral queretees 00 sambtned with written work that the 


e analysis anewers for both processes. mals and Integers are treated together whenever 
Practica . thas ie work ‘at a a muhplicity of Fal rules. Drill tables and exercises thereon are given, 
a wae Se ven pu itely extended without requiriug the teacher to searcn 

other for tc 
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ADOPTED IN BOSTON, MASS., MAY, 1879. 
ADOPTED IN NEW YORK CITY, NOV., 1883. 
ADOPTED IN JERSEY CITY, N. J., NOV., 1883. 
ADOPTED IN LYNN, MASS., AUG., 1884 
ADOPTED IN ST. ALBANS, VT., SEPT., 1884 


The Franklin Elementary Algebra. 











PERFECT PENCIL TABLET. 


A compact, work 
requirements for adm 
cademies. 


SS 


ating a course of study that is sufficient to meet th e 
and such as is pursued in the best High Schools and 


The Franklin Elementary Algebra was 








Five Sizes—Ruled or Plain 
Stationers and Booksellers, 


SELL THEM. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY THE 


ACME STATIONERY and PAPER Co., 


146, 148, 150 Centre Street, New York. 


ADOPTED IN JERSEY CITY, 
ADOPTED IN CLINTON, MASS., AUG., 1884. 
ADOPTED IN CANTON, MASS., AUG., 1884. 


Seaver & Walton’s Mental Arithme/ic. 


N. J., DEC., 1883. 








systematic presen 


A new, complete and practical text book ; up with the times in every particular: a fresh and 
: tation of the subject. Confi to 


Seaver & Walton’s Mental Arithmetic was 


tly presented as the 
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The recent discoveries in physiography, 
hydrography, meterology, terrestrial mag- 
netism, and volcanology are all embraced 
in Monteith’s ‘‘New Physical Geography,” 
just published by A S. Barnes & Co. Its 
easy style, graphic description, and 
general arrangement of subjects render 
this geography specially suitable for high 
and normal schools. The record of very 
recent geographical discoveries is a feat- 
ure of special interest, while mechanically 
it is all that is called for by the publishers’ 
excellent reputation. Specimen pages 
are forwarded on application. 


There is always abundant room and 
wide occasion for a good dictionary, and 
with such an excellent publication as the 
‘*Handy Clarendon Dictionary” within 
everybody’s reac'1, there surely remains 
no excase for bad spelling or incorrect 
pronunciation. The resources of this 
little book are truly astonishing, consider- 
ing its size, and those that possess the 
best lexicons, declare that the ‘‘Handy 
Clarendon” has saved them a deal of heavy 
lifting. 


The Anderson School-Book Co., 66 
Reade Street, New York, do a large busi- 
ness in the way of purchase, sale, and ex- 
change of books, and it will certainly be 
to the profit and advantage of teachers, 
especially those of private schools, to look 
carefully over their large assortment of 
books. Those having books to sell or ex- 
change will also «do well to trade with this 
house. 


It seems an unneeded compliment to 
call the particular attention of all con- 
stantly using the pen to the far-famed 
goods of Messrs. Joseph Gillott, but we 
do so on the principle that a good thing 
cannot be too often spoken of, nor too 
highly praised.’ In thus calling the at 
tention of our readers we do them a much 
greater favor than we do the manufac- 
turers, 


Maps are indeed a necessity in every 
school room, as all teachers know, the 
only question being which is best and 
where can it be obtained? To such as are 
asking this question we recommend a 
erusal of the advertisement of Messrs. 

arris, Rogers & Covo., appearing else- 
where iu our columns, and a careful in- 
spection of Stanford’s celebrated maps, 
imported only by this firm. 


We have frequently had occasion to re- 
fer to the high reputation and efficient 
business methods of the American and 
Foreign Teachers’ Agency, conducted vy 
Mrs, M. J. Young-Fulvon, 23 Union Square, 
New York. Wetake pleasure in directing 
teachers wantiog situations, and institu- 
tions desiring competent teachers, to the 
good services of this establishment, which 
has so well earned a reputation. 


Take It This Month. 

Spring rapidly approaches, and it is im- 
portant that every one should be prepared 
for the depressing effects of the changing 
peason. ‘This i is the time to purify the 
bloou and strengthen the system, by tak- 
ing Hood's Sarsaparilla, which stands un- 
equalled as a spring medicine, and bas 
eudorsemeuts of a character seldom given 
any proprietary medicine. A book con- 
taining statements of the many wonder- 
ful cures it has accomplished, will be sent 
upon application to C. I Hood & Co., 
Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 100 Doses 
One Dollar, 

IMPORTANT. 


When yo visit or leave Rew York 4 a save 
Bagrage Tt an Carriage re, an 
stop at the Grand Union otel, opposite Grand 
Central Depot. 600 Elegant rooms, fitted up at 
a costof one million douars, at $1 and upwards 

perday. European Plan. Elevator, Restaurant 
eeplied with the best. Horse cars, stages an 
elevated ratiroad to all depots. Famikies can live 
better for leas money at the Grand Union Hotel 
than at any other first-class hotel in the city. 


| 5 Pounds Gained ia T Week 
and CURED OF CONS Tio 


Mesars, Craddock & Co., 1032 Race St. 
Philadelphia, | 
Gentlemen : —Please send me twelve bottles of 
Dr. JAMES’ CANNABIS INDICA, one each of Pills 
and Ointment, fora friend of mine who is not 
expected to live; and as your medicine cured 
me of Consamption some three years ago, I 
want him to try them, I gained fitteen pouuds 
while taking the first three bottios, and I know 
it is just the thing for him. 
pectfully, J. V. HULL, 
Lawrenceburg, Anderson Co., Ky. 


Many schools and laboratories are in 
need of chemically pure chemicals, and 
an outfit of apparatus for scientific and 
chemical experiments, The value of 
traming in this direction is generally 

we commend schools not 
properly provided to a trial of Messrs. 





Eimer & Amend, 205 to 211 Third Avenue, 
New York. The best goods are here su 
plied at low prices, aspecialty being made 
of Bunsen’s Burners and Combustion 
Furnaces. 


A new style of mounting of a 12-inch 
terrestrial globe is offered in another 
column by Messrs. H, B. Nims & Co., of 
Troy, N. Y. The maps are printed from 
the best set of colored plates in use, and 
are neatly colored. The stand is of iron, 
nickel-plated, and the whole presents a 
very fineappearance. The manufacturers 
have lately acquired increased facilities 
for giving the purchaser an extra article 
at a very low price. 


WHEN MEN 


desire to accomplish a specific purpose they com- 
mare the various means employed to this end. 
n all competitions for areliable remedy to puri- 
fy. vitalize and enrich the blood, to eradicate 
scrofula, salt rheum and all obnoxious humors, 
to restore and renovate the whole system, and to 


Create an Appetite. 


The verdict is always awarded to HOOD’S SAR- 
SAPARILLA, on account of the wonderful 
results from its use, and the decided medicinal 
ennmeyer ke which are so indelibly stamped 
upon the arti@fe that none fail to recognize them. 
A trial more than _ verities our claim. Pre 

only by C.I. HUOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, 
Mass. Price $1.00, six for $5.00. Sold by Drug- 
gists and Dealers in Medicines. 


R.H. MACY &C0., 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 











GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


WE SHALL INAUGURATE THE NEW YEAR 
BY A SPECIAL SALE OF 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


MUSLIN 
UNDERWEAR, 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE AND 
DESIGN, WHICH FOR QUALITY AND WORK- 
MANSHIP CANNOT BE EXCELLED. OUR 
PRICES WE GUARANTEE LOWER THAN 

ANY OTHER HOUSE, 


RARE BARGAINS IN 


LINEN GOODS 


OF ALL KINDS, OUROWN DIRECT IMPOR 

TATION, DAMASKS, NAPKINS, TOWELS, 

CRASHES, ETC, FULL LINES OF BLANKETS, 

QUILTs, PLANO AND TABLE COVERS AT 
. EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 


UNAPPROACHABLE BARGAINS IN 


BLACK AND COLORED 
SILKS AND DRESS GOODS. 


OUR PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION. 
TREMENDOUS MARK-DOWN IN 


SUITS AND CLOAKS 


OUR ENTIRE STOCK AT LOWER PRICES 
THAN EVER BEFORE KNOWN. 


SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS. 


R. H. MACY & CO, 


The “QUINCY” Methods. Just Publisher 
NOTES OF 


TALKS ot TEACHING 


F. W. P. 
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Fo yb COMPANY OF NEW yYorx« 


| 
H°Sm Office 1 pe Booadwray. Sixty-third Semi-Anny, 
| Statement, January, 1 
y 5 CAPITAL. _. ‘ . $3,0U0,v00 
e Premium Fund, 2,847, sto « 
Reserve — ‘ervers eet ‘and’ ‘Claims, 405,7 


«14,1417 728 


Cane pe 87,395,000 
| as SUMMARY OF ASSETS, on. 
Cash ban 736 
Bonds & Mt'gages, being 1st lien on R’1Es’t 1,005.4 4 
| Zatsod — Stoe. market value), 2/545 635 (5 
Bank & K. R. Stocks nds,(m’ket Value) 1, 699,400 w 
State & Saty Bonus, (market value), 222,000 dw 
Loans on Stocks, payavie on de..and, 
st due on ist January 1885, 
posmnenme encoliested & 


254,0dy 

105,08. 45 
& in hands of agents, 356, U2 iz 
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PEARLINE =szscc-... 
THE BEST THING KNOWN ror | INVALID ROLLING a. 
Washing and Bleaching wisn 


r al walk. The 
in. Hard or Soft, Hot or Cold, Water. ty 


SAVES LABOR, TIME, and SOAP AMAZ-  -oyroRT CHAIR CO. New HAVEN, Cr. 


INGEY, and gives universal satisfaction. No 
family. rich or poor, should be without it. McShane Bell Four ndry 
those celebrated R 


Solé by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations teats 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the | imes f for Schools, Col 
ONLY ‘SAFE labor-saving compound, and al- catalogues sent frag 
ways bears the above symbol and name oi HAR* & OO. Bottimore.us 
SUBSCRIBE FOR mic 


JAMES PYLE, NEW YORE. 
A . Butors, Governesses, Professors. Circulars) HEARNE’S YOUNG FOLKS’ WFEELY 
of .schools recommended to families iS The Basten Child's Paper Publi | ed. 
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schools. (No charge to teachers until en rice, $1.00 a year. 

Sober! furniture for sale; new and second band Byeee, Subscriber receives a Premium, 
MIRIAM COYRIERE, next door em reat Send 2 cent stamp for sample copy. 

Balding 31 East 17th Street, New York. HEARNE &CoO., Publisbers, 178 way, N.Y. 


A NEW DEPARTURE 


WEBSTER S PRACTICAL “w'oicrionanis: 


» An Industrial Revolution.— ln wu large Connecticut u auufactur- 
ie establishment there is in operation a new style of furnace which produces more 
steam-power from a consumpt on of 1,000 lbs of coal Hw ean be generated from 20,000 
Ibs burned in the ordinar In other words, the new contrivance already saves 
nineteen-twentieths of t = “fuel, and it is” belisved that before paling publicly an- 
nounced it will so improved that the saving will reach 49 fiftieths! The facts 
already developed are simply incredible to one who has not actually seen them verilled. 


2 A Remarkable Coincidence..—Whil+ the new _Furnac- was in 
process of construction, the editors and publishers of Webster’s Unabridged were en- 
gag ad upon their ney work which is as great an improvement upon all previous Diction- 
ay p ctions, and just as valuable in its way as is the incredible fuel economizer above 

alluded to. Webster’s Practical is not only a new compilation by the leading Dictionary 
House of the world, but it ombodies several new features which, for ordinary use, 
pony it pre-eminent among dictionaries—not excepting even the Unabridged. C 
st, Condensation —B rouping all! cal, Mythological, Historical and Geograpbicai 
aK. and compound words pw Pinel Fr root | Proper names. With Webster's Practica) Dic- 
ke leader (as in the “ Book” example quoted be- | Geneey at hand, one need not be at a loss to cor- 





), such words are adequately treaied in one | rect] pronounce or spell the m most difficult words. 

hird of — apace required’ by the old arran 8th An Invaluable Book.—The impor- 

means nearly all the desi Te wa "of fergizing every child with Webster's 

sterial Pyrthe tour and five-dollar dictionaries is | Practical fo % very own, is not generally 

appreciated. As an educator it is worth a hun- 

times its price, and a littleself-denial to pro- 

vide one or more copies in every family will 

rove a better economy than an endowment of 
oarded bank-stocks later on in life. 


The following paragraph is repro- 
duced from Webster's Pract tical. at 


resented in a convenient and handy form in 
ebster’s Practical. 
Association.—We comprehend as 
Is as — things chiefly by their associa- | 
ons. Ra? LF py any - who shall carefully | 
apbh which we reproduce 
4 Wobetrs Boe oration Dictionary, wil] not gely 
comprehend it more readily, but will be able 
remember two or three times as much as vend | 
pe esincd ao reading about the same words whep 
treated 





ook, b06k, n. A collection of sheets of paper, etc., 
bound together; a literary composition, written © ” 
printed & subdivision of a literary work. (Mer.) 
A volume in which accounts are kept. — v. & 
poomtEe} To enter, or register 
_ jiven to reading ; more 
acquainted with books than with men. — Book’- 
ver, n. One who binds books. — -bind’ery, » 
A place for —s ete. — by te nm. Art or 
ractice of, ¢ A case with shelves 
a Does how agg Bina. , A book-cover. — -cov’- 
viher m -) pos for a ee noerer of let th 
rs = ot = on ape oS for casing a boo 

who eeps accounts. — -keep’ing, 

of recording mercantile transactions a1 
~~ -l@rnd, a. Versed im 
a of I life. — -learn‘ing, n. ee 
wy to practical know 
One who writes and publishes 
ia sporting, man who makes a ree 


ly as In other works. 
3d, Ready peterence.—Not only do we 
more readily by the 
new grouping Fy but we do it in less than ny 
fourth of the time required when the words are 
Classified in the old yey. Hence, po one who 
values time would hesitate to pay one dollar for 
Webster's Practical rather than accept the best of 
the ower dictiuparies as a gilt. 
vative Terminations. —Only 
the larger dictionaries hitherto published give the 
derivative terminations. The New American 
Dictionary, tor ins ance, does not give any ot —y 
four variat jons of so common a word as forbe: ar, Keepi 
while they are all ven in Webster’s Practical, 
Sth, The Illustrations in Webster’s 
Practical are more numerous and better executed 
than those of any other abridged or low-p’ The practice of, ete. com 
dictionary. pilation : systematiz betting n. 
96th, Prefixes and Suffixes.—A Bother hing placed in'a book by which to find « 
lhoportant feature of Webster’s Practical is pies ¢.—-plate, n. A label indicating ownership, place 
‘culiar treatment of prefixes and suffixes, CJ. is ine library, ete., ouipente ay of the cover ef 
peewews to be more des trab) ethan a ate de pl a ame, tn. RT eg ee at 
rtment of two or tbree bundred pages w is sells boat s. a hola » A yes 
coppesinss allotted ae a mA neg fo st -—— 
n. A stand for ath in books in the streets; 
book-stall; a augpert to ks. —-worm,n. A 
worm or mite that eats holes in books; one ‘exces 
sively addicted to study. 





ted to them. 

mpendium Matter.—Stillanoth- 
er (a. Coe ture of Webster’s Practical is its 
compendium matter, over one hundred pages of 
which ts devoted to the most comes Pronou 
ing V« y ever iled of Biblveal, Classi- 


TEE QvuawNtiIYTy Test. 
(The fellowing exhibits are from the texts of the dictionaries named). 
Webster’s Practical Dictionary, ($1) 600,000 Words and 1,400 Illustrations, 
New American Dictionary, ($1) 240,000, Words and 116 Illustrations. 
National Popular Dictionary, ($1) 240,000, Words and 116 Illustrations. 
National Standard Dictionary, ($1) 210,000 Words and 612 Illustrations. 


Manother Test.—Aside from all advantages above alluded to, there 
So af another and very important feature of the new work to be considered, viz.: its 
as compared with the cheap dictionaries which have had the! argest sales, and 
oreen ave been compiled chiefiy from the old editions of Webster on which the copy- 
rights have expired. Hence Webster’s Practical contains more matter than any other 
do er fictionary. Its ality. to say oe least te the be | boas. while ee 
and all other new an esirable features, inclu —y rst-c’ lu ODS, paper. 
printing and binding are added without extra charg es 


A Subscription Book.—As Webster’ s Practical is not for sale at 
book-stores, our readers will be able to procure it only from canvassing agents, unles 
it be ordered in connection with this journal in with our 8 offers. 


About a month ago we mare an se especial offer of the dictionary described abort 
So very many have respon:ied that we have concluded to ¢xtend the offer. Please mark this: "° 
never send out a poor kor premium, We —— satisfaction. If this book is not in every 
Way as it is represented to be, we wi'l cheerfully retund the money if book is returned at once. 
Doing business under these rules do you think we would peas out a poor and cheap article. In ® 
week or two we shall print several pages of this new work for comparison with other dictionarie. 


In addition to our three special offers in the JouRNAL for Feb. 14, 1885, we make the following 


Special Offer For March. 


To every subscriber who will renew his subscription before April 1 
and send only 50 :ents additional we will send the dictionary free, postpaid. 


at once 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
wEDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
25 Clinton Place, N, Y: 
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A WonpberFuL Remepy. 


The value of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral,| E.-M. Sargent, 41 Andover st., Lowell, 
in the protection it affords from the dangers | Mass., says: ‘I commenced using Ayer’s 
of pulmonary disorders, cannot be over- | Cherry Pectoral about the year 1842, as a 
estimated. Mr. C. K. Philips, Pittsburg, | family medicine, for Coughs and Colds, 
Pa., writes: “About three years ago I | und have always kept it in my house since 
hi d severe Laryngitis, which resulted in | that time. I consider it the best remedy 
chronic hoarseness. By the use of Ayer’s | that ean be had for these complaints.” 
Cherry Pectoral I have since entirely re-| Dr. J. B. Robertson, Clayton, N. C., 
gained my health.” Mr. Henry Russell,| writes: “I have used Ayer’s Cherry 
Excelsior Printing Co., New York, | Pectoral, in my family and practice, for a 
writes: ‘*Influenza became epidemic in | number of years, and have no hesitation 
my neighborhood. Several members of |in recommending it. It is an admirable 
my family suffered severely with it, | preparation, and well-qualified to do all 
all of whom took“Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, | that is claimed for it.” E. J. Styers, Ger- 
and were cured by it in a few days. It|manton, N.C.. writes: “ Ayer’s Cherry 
is a wonderful medicine for Influenza. | Pectoral is the best Cough preparation I 
Too much cannot be said in its favor.” ever saw. It gives instant relief.” 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


has cured a Cough in a few doses. It always relieves irritation of the lungs or 
throat, and arrests the tendency to inflammation. It strikes at the foundation of al! 
Pulmonary diseases, is without a rival as an expectorant, and is a sure cure for the 
most obstinate Coughs and Colds. L. Garrett, Texana, Texas, writes: “I have 
used Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral in my family for twenty years. For throat and lung 
diseases, I consider it a wonderful remedy.” 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., (Analytical Chemists), Lowell, Mass. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


THE COLUMBIAN INSTITUTE 








TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
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he oar anal ss tenetialy Association, | FOR THR 
38 Madison Street, Chicago, lll. Eastern . 
Branch Offer, Allentown, Penn. Prof. A. R. Preservation of Health 
HornE, Manager. (Editor National Educator.) aD THE 





All applicant+ in the East or West will have the 
advantage of being registered in both offices with- CURE OF CHRONIC DISEASES 
out extra charge. 2 

“I may say that I have not come in contact with an 
agency W - hean ewe ay hy a mane hb dispatch 142 East Thirty-fourth St., New York. 
as yours. our pria system of 7 8) ~ to to > 
hers vac: — jes is excellent.”—Prof. WM. L. CRA lee Sey ete | ya grape mabeeeeredetens 
FORD, 367 W. 27th »¢, N.Y. Governed by a B i of T and @ Medical 





American and Foreign 
Founded on a plan which enables every Physician 


Teachers’ . Agency, |se'rgit’so'stieny"pecems wituin i wail. even 


though unconnected with it in an official capacity. 
Introduces to colleges, geteele, ond © and Lg =o > Inaorsed at its commencement by four-fifths of the 
perior Professors, Principals, 


Medical Faculty of New York. 


and Governesses for every i fe Fo. It is conteped with all kinds of Baths ; Static and 
tion ; recommends good schools to parents. Cal) ove other form of Electricity ; f. tor 
yD OF C— ish Movements, and Manipulations of every 
Yo LTON pon ~ He with Instruments an paratus for the 
Amertean Woreugn Tone gener: yt im then torwhich the Arts of Medicine 
ry, in their application to 
23 Union Souase. New low York. are now divided ; and, “applica, with every Appliance 





and Remedy necessary for its work. 


Baths, mhoseutetty ent and meatpuigsiens tee as Luxu- 
ries, or for the Preservation of Health. 


Persons desiring further information will readily 
secure it by adressing 
Cc. O. H. SMITH, Business Manager, 
142 East 34th Street, New York. 


J. W SCHERMERHORN & ©O., ELY’S 


American School Institute, 7 Bast 14th St., N. ¥ CATAR R H CREAM BALM 
Pennsylvania Educational Bureau. 


Business Transacted in all the States 
and Territories. 

oa and —— aay of wae, have 
en supplied in the past. po manages i super- 
intendent of the Public Schools o: n, 
and has a professional ex perience of twenty-five 
years. Many teachers wanted. Register now. 

For application form and list of testimonials, address 

L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 
631 Hamilton St., Allentown Pa. 


EST TEACHERS, a:ta"FSE%4%, 


peony provided pn Families, Schools, and 
Skilled sup; with Positions. 




















Cleanses the 
Head. Allays 
Inflam mation. 
Heals the Sores, 
Restoresthe 
Sense of Taste & 











Smell. A: quick & 
TEACHERS WANTED. Positive Cure 
To register in the Dakota Teacher’s Agency. 50 cents at : 


A grand opening for ull grades of teachers. 
Come West to teach, where you can secure free 
government land. For full information send 
registration fee, $2.00, and state qualifications, 
kind of position ferred, and 


60 cents by mail regio: 
tered. Sample by mail 10 cents. Send for circular. 


ELY BROS., Druggists, Owego, N. ¥ 
Address A. G. OWEN » Manager Dak ta Teach- TATEN ISLAND 

ress 5 0 
ers’ Agency, Plankinton, Dakota. 8 


Successful Teachers seeking better po- FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


sitions, and Superintendents and com- | Office, 5 & 7 John St., New York. 


Broad 29th St.,N.¥. 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are | BRANCH. 270 Fulton St; rook! 
North Eighth St., 


invited to apply to Everett O. Fisk, | OFFICES (43 North Charles St., Baitimore. 
Manager of THe Boston TEACHERS’ Keer vere : 
Acency, 13 Tremont tet Boston. 


sock w » AGENCY. of the most elaborate sty c or dyed 

Tines Calty wetthout . 

for as = e... Supplies fe nets | Gentlemen's cleaned or dyed whole. 
stamps for circulars | 20, eeoanes ox dives. 




















tematized anew tof our business, 
A FIRST CLASS BOYS’ SCHOOL FOR SALE— | can Coniidentiy promise the best results, and unusual 


tuning 8 acres of 34, —— AR - 
and steam, gymnasium ; t+ income of . 





0 ee acon Send for Circular and Price List. 
wile’ te President o adic toe baild.| BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
ing, Rast 17th Serebe Now rok. ' 6 and 7 John St., N. ¥- 


we | standard 


HOW THE COWBOY STOPPED A 
STAMPEDE. 


** One of the slickest things I saw in my 
travels,” said a passenger from the West, 
“‘was acewboy stopping a cattle stam- 
ces A herd of about 600 or 800 had got 

ightened at something, and broke away 
pell-mell with their tails in the air, and 
the bulls at the head of the procession. 
But Mr. cowbvy didn’t get excfted at all 
when he saw the herd was going straight 
for ahigh bluff from which they would cer- 
tainly tumble down into the canyon, and 
be killed. You knowthat when a herd 
like that gets to going, they can’t stop, 
no matter whether they rush to death 
or not. Thosein the rear crowd those 
ahead, and away they go. I wouldn't 
have given a dollar a head for that herd, 
but the cowboy spurred up his mustang, 
made a little detour, came in right in front 
of the herd, cut across their path at a 
right angle, and then galloped leisurely 
on to the edge of that bluff, halted and 
looked around at that wild mass of beef 
coming right toward him. He was as 
cool as a cucumber, though I expected to 
see him killed, and was so excited I 
could not speak. Well, sir, when the 
leaders had got within about a quarter of 
amile of him, I saw them try to slack 
up, though they could not do it very 
quick: But the whole herd seemed to 
want tostop, and when the cows and 
steers in the rear got about where the 
cowboy had cut across their path, I was 
surprised to see them stop and commence 
to nibble at the grass. en the whole 
herd stopped. wheeled, straggled back, 
and went to fighting for a chance to eat 
where the rear guard was. You see that 
cowboy had opened a big bag of salt he 
had brought out from the ranch w give 
the cattle, galloped across the herd’s 
course and emptied the bag. Every crit- 
ter sniffed that line of sult, and, of course, 
that broke up the stampede. But I tell 
you it was a queer sight to see that fellow 
out there on the edge of that bluff quietly 
rolling a cigarette, when it seemed as if 
he’d be lying under 200 tons of beef in 
about a minute and a half.”—Chicago 
Herald. 








THE use of Iodoform or mercurials in 
the treatment of catarrh—whether in the 
form of suppositories or ointments— 
should be avoided, as they are both in- 
jurious and dangerous. lodoform is easily 

detected by its offensive odor. The only 
reliable fn ben 4 remedy on the market to- 
day is Ely’s Cream Balm, being free from 
all poisonous drugs. It has cured thous- 
ands of acute and chronic cases, where all 
other remedies have failed. A particle is 
applied into each nostril ; no pain ; agree- 

able to use. Price fifty cents of druggists. 





A LITTLE four-year-old girl went run 
ning into the house the other day, ex- 
claiming: ‘‘Mamma, mamma, I've seen 
Jack Frost! Ive seen Jack Frost!” 
“Where did you see him, my darling?” |‘ 
queried the mother. ‘Oh, I saw the tip]. 
of his tail hanging over the eaves.” She 
had seen an icicle. 

TEACHERS !!! Exe your throat after a 
hard day’s work by using the Ka-ren 
Troche. It will enable you to speak with 
facility. It is a sure cure for Asthma and 
Bronchitis. 15c. All druggists, or C. 8. 
Clarke, Jr., 22 Bond street, N. Y. 








Fmst DupE: ‘Aw, Chawley, my dear 
boy, what a wattlin’ pace you are goin’ 
this mornin’.” Second Dude: “ Aw, yes, 
Fitznoodle, my dear fellow. Don't de- 
twain me. I'm hard at work. This i is the 
busiest season of the year to me.” “ By 
Jove, Chawley, what are you doin’?” “I'm 
dodgin’ my creditors. ”—Phila. Call. 


No lady need be without Mrs. Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable Compound because she 
is far distant from drug stores, The pro- 

rietors send it postage paid by mail from 
Ty no, Mass., in the form of lozenges or of 

ills; price, $1 per box, or six for $5. 
Bond for the “ Guide to Health,” which 
culars. 


gives full parti 


A SOCIABLE man is one who when he 
has ten minutes to — goes and bothers 
somebody who hasn 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR HEALTH and 
that of your ge ls use no a 
cure for Coughs, Col ex a 
y, Madame Porter's: Cough 
Balsam. It is knowledged by all who 
have given it a trial as being the most re- 
liable preparation ever used; it is _ 


ay | g and th 








LADIES! 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 


* VEGETABLE COMPOUND * 
*.*.* ISA POSITIVE CURE*,*, * 


Fer all + Acard Painful Complaints and 
Ba ao ant Sus © * 
*. . *FEMALE POPULATION.® *,¢e 


rated] CURE Rwks eoermracsth fl At: 
male ComMPLAINTS, ALL OVARIAN TROUBLES, In- 
FLAMMATION a¥D Utceration. Fauve axp De 
PLACEMENTS, AXD THE CONSEQUENT SrrnaL Weak- 
NESS, AND IS PARTICULARLY ADAPTED TO TuE 
Cuaxezsorlive * 5» ®* « ®& g * 
* It WILL DISSOLVE AND EXPEL TUMORS FROM THE 
UTERUS IX AN EARLY sT 208 OF DEVELOPMENT. THE 
TEXDENCY TOCANCEROUs HUMORS THERE ISCEECKED 


VERY SPEEDILY BYITsUsE. » © » * « # 


* Ir newoves Farrrwess, FLaTuencr, pesrrors 
ALL CRAVING FOR STIMULANTS, AND RELIEVES WEAK- 
Ess oF THE Stomaca. It cures BLoatrwe, Heap 
acHE, Nervous Prostration, GENeRaL Desir, 
DEPRESSION AND INDIGESTION. g * g ® 
* TuaT FEELING oF Brartne Down, cavarne Pam, 
Wrteut anpd BacKacus, 18 ALwars PERMANENELY 
CURED BY ITS USE. g © g9 * g # 

* Tr WILL AT ALL TIMES AND UNDER ALL CIRCUM- 
STANCES ACT IN HARMONY WITH THE LAWS THAT 


GOVERN THE FEMALE SYSTEM. » * 4 # 


* ag- its purpose is SOLELY ror rue Leerrmarts 
HEALING OF DISEASE AND THE RELIEF OF PAIN, AND 
THAT IT Does ALL IT CLAIMS To Do, THOUSANDS OF 
LADIES CAN GLADLY THSTIFY.“G@B g * , #® 
** For THE cuRE oF Kinney CompLamnrs mm 
EITHER SEX THIS REMEDY IS UNSURPASSED, * ® 
* LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE COMPOUND ts 





mecnges 

‘s “Guide to Health” will be mailed free to any 
Lady sending — Letters confidentially answered. * 
* No should be without LYDIA FE. PINKHAM’S 


PILLS. They cure Consti, Biliousnees 
Ven PLA ther Seams pe bk —s 





Thousands Hastened to their Graves. 

By relving on testimonials, written in 
vivid, glowing language, of some mirac- 
ulous cures made by some largely puffed- 
up doctor or patent medicine, has besten: 
ed thousands to their graves; the readers 
having almost insane taith that the same 
miracle will be performed on them, that 
these testimonials mention, while the so- 
called medicine is all the time hastening 
them to their graves. Although we have 


Thousands Upon Thousands!!! 

of testimonials of the most wonderful 
cures, voluntarily sent us, we do not pub- 
lish them, as they do not make the cures. 
It is our medicme, Hop Bitters, that 
makes the cures. It has never failed and 
never can. We will give reference to any 
one for any disease similar to their own if 
desired, or will refer to any neighbor, as 
there is not a neighborhood in the known 
world but can show its cures by Hop Bit- 
ters, 


A Losing Joke. 

“A prominent physician of Pittsbu said to 

a lady patient who was complaining of ber con- 

° y Aan A ill health. and of bis inability to cure 

‘her, jokingly said: * Try Hop Bitters!" The 

*jady took it in earnest and used the Bitters, 

‘from which she obtained permanent health. 

* She no» laughed at the doctor for his joke, but 

*he is not su well pleased with it, as it cost him a 
* good patient. 


Fees of Doctors. 

The fee of doctors at $3.00 a visit would 
tax a man fora year, and in need ofa 
daily visit, over #1, 000 a year for medical 
attendance alone! And one single bottle 
of Hop Bitters taken in time would save 
the $1,000 and all the year's sickness, 


Given up by the Doctors. 

“Is it possible that Mr. Godfrey is up 
and at work, and cured by so simple a 
remedy?” 

‘*] assure you it is true that he is en- 
tirely cured, and with nothing but Hop 
Bitters, and only ten days ag? his dor- 
tors gave him up and said he roust die, 
from Kidney and Liver trouble.” 


tt" None genuine without a bunch of green 
Hops on the white label. Shun wall the = i- 


sonous «tuff with “Hop” or “ Hope” eir 
CALL AT THE DENTAL ROOMS 
DR. J. W. STEWART, 


23a Street und Vth Ave. 
{f your teeth are needing eigenen. Rehable 

Work Moderate Jnasges Plastic fi for 
broken down and sensitive teeth a specialty. 
Refer to A. M. Kellogg, Editor SCHOOL JOURNAL 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. — 


fells of Pure Copper and Tin 
hools, Fire smn Fares oe, 


WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
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Teachers in Quest of the Best, should Examine Our 


First Book or BOTANY 


By ELIZA A. YOUMANS. 
Designed To Cultivate The Observing Powers Of Children. 
In this book the true objective! method is applied = bp A science-teaching. Plants 


themselves, are the objects o ee 4 and the know 
and of practical value a3 a preparation for study in other pt of science. 


Introductory price, 64 cents. : 
— copy will be sent, postpaid, for Goin, ¢ on receipt of paniamatttied ovis. 


HENSLOW'S BOTANICAL CHARTS, :oaiea ana aaaptea tor ue nth Unita Staten 


By Exviza A. YouMANS. Beautifully eclored. Six Charts with Key, mounted on Rollers. 
Send for our EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE, SPECIAL Price Lists, etc. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 











becomes at once accurate 


NEW BOOKS: 


WHITE’S ORAL LESSONS in NUMBER 


By E. E. =~, A. M., LL. D, 
2" Not simply a Ly of but an exhaustive work containing the ma. 
— to be ui classes in number. 


4 the teacher in ape 
A COMPLETE AND PRACTICAL G i DspIsPeNsrDie TO EVERY TEACHER OF ARITHMETIC, 
Sample copy and oduction price, 60 cis. 


IRISH’S GRAMMAR AND ANALYSIS 


Made easy and och a swipes abe: by DIAGRAMS. 
a Price, $1.00. - - 7 BB mp. Price, $1.25, 
© preparation of this complete and full epetens of et Deapee be pied the ~y gt ¥.V 
~ several years. The work is now offered to the public, not ay a as gos a simple 

and yt. method of representing tu the eve te relation and 4 dence of the several 
of « sontenen, bus 08 9 practical VEY’S G since all the d a 
sentences of that most pores sneer editions) have been most completely analyzed. 
The parsing is also fully indicated by a Kad ay and novel method of notation. 


YAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Cincinnati & New York. "WAS Soke 


M BAKER, 





Agents. 





PRACTICAL WORK IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


A Transcript of Lessons Given in the Primary Dept., Gramn ar 
School No. 49, New York City, 


By SaraH F. BUCKELEW and MARGARET W. LEwIs. 


Part 1.-THE HUMAN BODY; 
Designed to aid the teacher in giving instruction to young children, in physiology. 
Adopted for the use of the primary teachers in the public schools of Albany, Cohoes, Saratoga 
priogs, Yonkers, Binghamton, Elmira, Kingston, Batavia, Sing Sing, Lockport, Ellenville, etc., 
Mailing price, 75 cents 
Part II.-THE ABC READER, 
or a half-year’s work for Abecedarians. 
This is a series of two-leaved reading cards, illustrated, and following the word method. Mail- 


ng price, 25 cents. 
Part IfI.-PLANT LESsSsoOns, or BOTANY 


for children, in preparation, uniform with Part I. Will beready inthe spring. Mailing price, 75 c. 
A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 16 Astor Place, New York. 





BOTA NITES. 


The Best Text-Books for Lp A Com) pigte Bazies. The “ Pioneer” Series. Fully up 
with the R. W118, Editor. 


rane For beginners. 346 pages. 12mo cloth. 
e best Field S008) Forest Botany. 447 puges, 


ie pt, 
a ye a ipoteding ali the flora cast 
Li by best introduction to the morphology of 
as epee tall $3 00 832 pages. 8v0,\ 


S IN BOTANY, For the Amateu 
boox. 12mo, cloth. Price, for examination, $1. 00 


of a Tin Trunk, 1 %, sheets of 
Essentials for feld w 


"By the dozen, $5. 60 each.) 
W. OD’S PLANT RECORD. Wood's Plant Record. Plaivu, 4to, cloth. Price, for examin. 
ation, 55 cents. Wood's lant Record, with King’s Check Tablet. Price, for examination, 
55 cents. Mo: pe Plant -~-&- 3 po for examination, 40 cents. 
nd sample copies, address 


A. 8. BARNES “& CO., Publishers, 111 & 113 William Street, N. Y. 


WOOD’S OBJECT 
aoe for for cxanmination, $1 


wogps poz. eather.» ie Ox IN 


woo 8 CLASS Mis -issi 4 oc. t: 
lants. Has about 500 more diff 


Feather. “Pat Price, for oe PO 
WOOD AND 8 

and an interesting and 
WOOD’S BOTANICAL 


absorption (dry:ng) APPA 
Plant. Record 





THE TEACHER’S MANUAL. 


By HIRAM ORCUTT, LL.D. 


Containing a Treatise upon the Discipline of the School and other 
Papers upon the Teacher’s qualification and work. 


A New and Enlarged Edition of this valuable work has just been issued. 


In this book the author has presented the results of thirty-years of successful 
experience in the school-room. It will be found a work of special value to young 
teachers, and will be read with interest by all. 


Price, $1.00. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY. 


Publishers and Dealcrs in Drawing and 
Artists’ Materials. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Prang’s American Text-Books of Art Rdu- 


— x. System of Drawing used in the lead- 
ing Cit ies of the Country. system has a 
der adoption than all othér systems united. 


Prang’s Natural History Series for Schools. 


Intended to be used as aids for Object Teaching. 


Prang’s Natural History Series for Children 


=— be used tor Supplementary Read 


Trades and Occupations. 


§ 
Prang’s Tr lllustrated for Object Teaching. 


Prang’s Color Chart. 


For Teaching Color in Primary Schools. 
(ADOPTED BY Boston SCHOOL BOARD.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Prang’s Drawing Models, Prang’s School 
Pencils, Prang’s School Compasses. 
2” For Catalogues and particulars, address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO,, 


7 Park SrReEEt, Boston, 
180 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


BEAUTIFUL VOLUMES 


‘ ARUSKIN TIME AND TIDE,” Co 


of of a paral Ov \ 

Shae expressly or tne work by’ competsat arate” 
e ‘or w y com 

one for each month in the year, in brilliant 

colors and including a monthly CaLanpar for — 

with appropriate extracts from Ruskin’s Ay ay 
poetry. Royal 8vo., with fancy covers, in $1.25. 


ROADSIDE a 5 i ye, TUSCANY. iz. treme, 
ee Feengee’ = Francesca Alexander. 


ted 
edited by JomN UL. D. pare Ly ile 
Senusre eae me ee 
eight pl vol. “vo. cl 


BIRTHDAY BOOK. “A mlectign a- thoughts, 
from the works yee a D Co and 
7 A.B. and G.A. With a new and fine 





VOWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


WONROE’S Readers & Spellers. 
WONROE’S Supplem'y Readers. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. 
Business-Standard Copy-Bovks 
WARREN'S New Geographies. | 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 
POWELL’S Language Series. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. 
BERARD'S New U.S. History. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 
ROYSE’S American Literature. 
ROYSE’S English Literature. 

APPLETON'S Young Chemist, |\153 Wabash Ave, 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts.| CHICAGO. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


PUBLISHERS, 
628 Chestnut 8&. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


15 Bromfield St. 
BOSTON. 


16 Astor Place, 
NEW YORE. 








THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Griffin’s Natural Philosophy 
Grffiin’s Lecture Notes in Chemistry. 
Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common Schoe!l Literature. 
Lloyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 


Sheppard’s Constitution. 
Peterson’s Science. 


CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 


No. (G@) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
PUBLISHERS OF 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“ We do amiss to spend seven or eight years 
merely corapeng together so much Scissabie 
Tatin and G it be learned —_ 
easily and  deigbtfully one Ahm 








r. Ruskin. 
welled boards. gilt edges’ #1 50, 
*,* Mailed prepaid on the receipt of the price. 


JOHN oe Wie & SONS, 
New Vork. 
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partments. Send for er 
SPENCERIAN BUSINESS COLLEGE, CLEVELAND, o» 


Square 12mo, cloth extra, on 


ge akg Price 
oe = prepaid, 


es one | w 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Something Entirely New. 


PS ng J gre ed, elementary text-book 
ocal M 

“oo Exercises and Songs a 1 
and Home. T I. 


‘This little book has been prepared soa <add 

ed by agentieman eminently qualified for the 

is designed to fully prepare the pupil 

to enter upon the stuey of two and three part 

singing to be cortained in Parts 2 and 3, (now in 
preparation) PLAN OF EXERCISES. 


(a.) The yee poy (b) The Scale.) (c.) The 
Common Chord in its three positions. (d.) The 
Taetes Triads on the fourth and degrees of 


EXERCISES 
AND SONGS 


FOR SCHOOL 
AND HOMIE, | sic ot mri ms 


Part 2 will be ready in January, 1885. Price 50 cents. 
For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price. Send for Catalogue. 


BARNABEE’S SONGS; | Something New for School Entertainments! 


or, An Evening with Barnabee. JUST PUBLISHED. 
The many theusands of delighted hearers who 
é ~THE-— 


have spent ‘‘ Evenings with Barnabee ’’ will 
ce | NEW DIALOGUE. 


be more than pleased to see his famous Songs 
By C. M. BARROW. 


please 
gathered in this book, which is one Rf. the best 
comic collections extant. 21 Songs; 150 pages, 
Containing 27 new dialogues written expressly 
for this w ork. 

















GOOD CANTATAS for Choral Societi 
are: Herbert aud — (75 cts.’ Ay pa 
ce nae a eiriing ate 8 id life ; 


toforus, ( G tata, by Rhein- 
Herose of 18 ($1, ‘Boones trom the 
Trowbridge 


berger, 
Mailed for Retail oom 


Revolution, by 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 
___©, H. Drrso H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


PENMANSHIP ANNOUNCEMENT. 
H. W. ELLSWORTH & WILSON, Publishers, 


Announce the anowien new writing inventions 
for 1885 as No 
(1.) Ellsworth’ aes ae a Cams 
app. lied tor.) 1nd leaparting ton vice for 
us' 





A Vocal Visitor to Cheer the. Children 
1 vol., 16mo., boards. Price, 50 cents. 
School Song Beok for the seas | Scholars, 
i Rither of 
Full; of sweet songs with picture il me ipt of pri 


sheet music size. Edited by Howard M. Dow. 
Price, $1.25. 
Merry-Making Melodies. 
BY! ‘They will be found 
Wade Whipple, who understands the children’s ey ‘ound to oo highly instructive as 
taste, and provides for them 20 attractive Nursery | Well as ente are adapted to Inter- 
and other Renee. with accompaniments for Piano | ™ediate, Grammar, and H h Schools. 
or Organ. Sheet music size. Well adorned with 
Pictures. Price, 75 cts. 
2 The new and| We have also now ready a new edition, with 

Fresh Flowers. see aneey valuable additions, of the 

MA . Very sweet hymns 
batyiab, but mice” Plenty ymne and tunes not} MANUAL OF GYMNASTIC EXERCISES. 
$2.40 per doz. By SAMUEL W. MASON 

Gems for Little Singers. Supervisor of Boston Schools. 

For Primary Schools and the Kindergarten. By 1 vol., 16mo., boards. Price, 40 cents. 
E..U. Emerson & G. Swaine. A great success. im above cent by mail, > path 
30 cents ; $3 per doz. 

Please send ey -— _caaiagee of books for 
School Entertainmen’ 
HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 
55 Franklin St., Boston. 
“AND ALL HIS WONDROUS LOVE PROCLAIM.” 
Is the Title of the 
i Aang .F. ROOT and C. C. CASE, authors of ** Prat 
Deicut 
THE WORDS 
hout the entire book are strong, helpful 
= ng and full of Ce Wondrous Him 


the band arm 
can tee ae Vareto y movement 
~acterizes the finished penman, and sus- 

of — = writ- 


doz, $6.80. 
yet peg es 
construction and 


whose praises they proclaim. 


THE MUSIC 


Is fresh; vigorous, and inspiring, and has the added 
Of exactly expressing U -, sentiments of the 
pn Page welch it is —_ lo z nee meee A 
pecially pre; to meet the increasing dem: 
Bright and Sa eouionions music that - 1 readily 
taken up and learned by the whole sc 4 
192 pages. Printed on elegant, hieh finish pape: ‘ 
handsomely b bound in boards. Price, 35 cents by 
mail, $3.60 a dozen by express, not sa prepa 
The Publishers will mail » single sam 
ioe any address, _— for 30 cents. 
Specimen ee Free. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 





sample copy 











CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





